Life and Service of the Baptists in Hungary 

— 
The Baptist work in Hungary started from Hamburg in 1846. 
The first five brethren were baptized by Johann Gerhard 
Oncken. Upon return to their own country they spread 
the Gospel and the Holy Scripture. On the basis of their 
eagerness the Gospel began to sound in Austria, Transylvania, 
Roumania, later around the seventies in South-Russia, Croatia 
and Slovakia. In these latter places Heinrich Meyer was 
mightily used by the Lord. It is more than 100 years since 
brother Meyer founded the First Budapest Baptist Congregation 
of German language and he was instrumental in establishing 
the first Hungarian congregation in Nagyszalonta /Salonta/. 
From this latter place the Lord put Mihdly Kornya (the 
simple peasant apostle on his way to be engaged in Hungarian 
and Roumanian missionary work. This brother baptized more 
t han 10.000 converts following Christ’s example. 


The Baptists in Hungary have been declared as recognized 
denomination by the Minister of Religion and Education in his 
Decree of 1905 under the provisions of Law Article No. 43 of 
1895. Notwithstanding that the Baptist community had been a 
recognized denomination, our brethren and sistren frequently 
experienced insults having been exposed to molestations of 
various kinds, under the influence of the Catholic priesthood, 
which after all had full influence on the state management. 
In a state that called itself "Christian", devout Christians 

- had to suffer affronts and persecution. In many instances our 
brethren could not even make use of their fundamental civil 
rights as it had compulsorily been ordained by the authorities 
when executing documents to indicate also religion among the 
personal data. This afforded possibility for discrimination, 


In these circumstances the Union of Free Churches was formed 
under the chairmanship of the world-famed professor of 
medicine Dr, Ferenc K i es 8, on the initiative of Dr. Imre 
Somogyi president of the Baptist Union, Laszlé 
Michnay president of the Adventist Church, Jénos 
ey Methodist superintendent, This Union 
considered it as its task to fight for the cessation of injury 
deriving from someone’s religious status, so that the belonging 
to various churches shall not underlie discrimination; for 
separation of state and church; for freedom of conscience and 
religious liberty, Efforts of the Union of Pree Churches in 
this connection could but partially be realized owing to the 
political and economic structure of society of that time, A 
complete change in the situation was brought forth by the 
article of law No, 33 of 1947. | 


The new Hungarian Constitution declared those long desired 
principles, on the basis of which member churches and their 
membership belonging to the Council of Free Churches - that 
came into being as legal successor of the Union of Free 
Churches - obtained the same rights as the established churches 
and their members. Since that time ecclesiastical affiliation 
does not serve as basis for any discrimination, 


Missionary work of our communal life is deepened and profound. 
There are four Missionary Districts working in our country 
and these form the Union. Regular Report-back Meetings are 
peing held annually and Blectoral Meetings every four years, 
The work of the presidium is being assisted by the Central 
Council as well as the different special committees, In our 
Theological Seminary that hae functioned continuously since 
1906 young people called to missionary work acquire a five 
years’ training, We have two Old People’s Homes, and two 
holiday homes: one at Lake Balaton and the other to the 
North of the capital in the mountains beside the Danubd ee 
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Our chureh-paper "Be kehirnok" is being publishea | 
weekly in 5500 copies, A Guide for Daily Bible-reading is 
being issued every year. A collection of poems of great : 
| literary | value ‘came recently, With a view to church music 
our congregational hymnal entitled "A Hit Hang jai" 
/The voice of faith/ is valuable. Its llth edition was printed 
{in 1973. Of similar significance are our collection of choral 
works named "Evangeliumi Vegyeskaro k" 
/Evangelical mixed choruses/ published in 1968, as well as 

the musical work called "GyulekezetiHaxam o 
nium /Orgona-/ Jatek" /Congregational harmoniun- 
/Organ-/ play/ compiled by Paul Behar & a professor at 

the Baptist Theological Seminary. 


During the past thirty years a lot of churches, pastor’s 

and other official residences have been built and renovated 
respectively. Among other buildings new churches were erected 
in Buda, Miskolc, Szeged, Bekescaaba. In 240 congregations 
usually 12.250 members partake of the Lord’s Supper. There are 
about 100 pastors working in our churches. 


At the Electoral General Assembly held in April 1976 Rev. Janos 
Laczkovezki_ was reelected President of the Baptist 
Union of Hungary for a further four-year term. Vicepresidents 


are now as before: Rev. Kalman Meszaros and Rey. Laszlo 
Reve s Secretary: -“ev. Dr, Imre Szakacs, 
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Magyarorszdgi Metodista. Egyhiz 


SZUPERINTENDENS! HIVATALA Budopest, 1979, Aprilis..28...... 
1068 Budapest Felsderddsor 5. 
Telefon: 224-723 
Hungary 


In 1900 a German Methodist preacher was sent to Hungary. 
He started work in the southern part of the country, a part 
which today belongs to Yugoslavia. Work in Budapest began in 
1905 with Dr. F. Otto Melle, later to become bishop. After 
the first world war only the congregation in Budapest remained, 
the other congregations being in areas that went to Austria or 
Yugoslavia. The church suffered another severe set-back after 
the second world war when non-Hungarians had to leave the | 
country. In recent years the church has experienced another 
orisis, in which a number of ministers and congregations have 
left it. 

At present there is a community of about 1000 and a member- 
ship of almost 500 in 12 circuits. Sunday scholl scholars num- 
ber about 120, and young people about 90. There are 7 active 
ministers, 4 theological students working in churches, and 21 
lay preachers. 


The following churches are in the areas most visited by 
tourists: 
Balaton-Lake Platten: The nearest Methodist church is: 

Beloiannisz Utca 2. Kaposvaé4r 
/Sunday at 10.00 , Thursday at 6.00/; 


Budapest: Felséerdésor 5, Budapest, VI. 
/Sunday at 10.30, Thursday at 6.30/; 
Miskolc: Csere Jdénos Utca 6. Miskolc, 
/Sunday at 18.00, Wednesday at 6.00/; 
Pécs: Tompa Mihdly Utca 52. Pécs, 


/Sunday at 6,00, wednesday at 6.00/; 


76-843 FNYV 16. 


| 


Contact: 


@he Superintendent, The Reverend Frigyes Hecker, Felsdéerdésor 5. , 
1068 Budapest, Telephone 224 723. 


Information in English: 


The Reverend Anténia Wladdr, Kirt Utca 4, 5000 Szolnok, 
Dr. Valter Fleps, Bogdér Utca 20/b, 1022 Budapest. 
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PREFACE 


In this study contribution to the Assembly Theme we should 
like to give account of our theological insights into the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who in his fervent love to us human 
beings became true man and as the Lord's Servant sacrificed 
himself for the whole humankind, who in his serving way of 
life was justified by God through his glorious resurrection and 
was highly exalted above every name ard all dominations, who | 
in his full authority in heaven and earth—as we believe and 
confess—is still acting and serving 
munity with the mission to continue his 
everlasting ringhteousness, innocence and blessedness, just as he 
is risen from the dead and lives and rules ; 

This gospel of the Lord’s exalted Servant and of the serving 
way of life in making peace with justice we tried to understand 
and explain not only in personal spiritual life but also in global 
relations of the present world. In this view of our diaconic 
theology, to believe in Jesus Christ and to serve our fellow-men 
are not two different dimensions which could be divided or 
separately stressed or should be kept in balance. Because these 
dimensions supposed to be two are rather one: to believe in 
Jesus Christ means to serve the full salvation of our fellow-men. 
Moreover it is still not superfluous to underline that Jesus Christ 
is the Serving Lord calling us to everlasting service, because we 
as christians are always tempted to keep or at least to desire 
privileged positions in the world, more than to understand that 
our privilege means service. This our diaconic theology should 
not be suspected as a neorationalistic theology. It rather explains 
and keeps the deep mystery of the gospel of Jesus Christ, who 
is “Kyrios” and “Diakonos” in one. 

Our Evangelical Lutheran Church in Hungary took up the 
theme of the Sixth Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation 
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with deep sympathy and constituted a special study committe, 
as given in the back of the title-page, to study the problems in 
connection with the assembly theme. On this basis of the study 
work of the special committee Professor Dr. Kdroly Prdéhle 
worked out this study contribution. Construction and wording 
are almost his personal work but the essential conception in 
it is our diaconic theology what we worked out in the com- 
munity of our church during the last 30 years of our witness 
and service in the socialist society of our Hungarian people. 

We present this work to further discussion in which we 
hope to be encouraged by each other's faith. In this sense we 
commend this work to our beloved Lutheran World Family 
grateful to our Lord Jesus Christ who calls and keeps us in his 
service. 


Budapest, March 1977 


D 
. Dr 
. Zoltan 
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The Main Theme 


JESUS CHRIST— 
NEW COMMUNITY 


1. COMMUNITY—IN A WORLD PERSPECTIVE 
Permanent Problem? 


1. “It is not good that the man should be alone”—said the 
Creator and provided a “partner” for him that the two together 
be the parents of the future human race. In another account 
of the creation we read that God directly created male and 
female, thus indicating the man in God's image was never a 
partnerless being and that humanity itself has always had the 
nature of a community, the living together of albeit different 
yet mutually helpful and to each other complementary beings. 

2. No man exists without a community, yet there is no man 
either who would not suffer in his community. Because of the 
struggle between the sexes fired by the will to power and sexual 
attraction, marriage, this basic cell of human community is full 
of suffering (Gen. 3, 16b). The story of Cain and Abel shows 
that the will to power makes even brothers enemies of each 
other (Gen. 4, 5). Just one further step to the Tower of Babel: 
the lust of domination dissolves the community of a single 
humanity made of one blood into rivalizing fragments that no 
longer understand each other. 

3. Every man is sinful, and thus every human community 
is also sinful—one might draw this conclusion, apparently 
confirming the ecclesiastical doctrine of universal depravity: 
there was and there will never be a perfect social and economic 
order in this world; there have always been and will always be 
differences between men—and thus the relation of men to one 
another is an permanent problem. There is truth in this. Social life 
has recurring problems which arise always and everywhere out 
of our human nature. Our time, however, also in respect to social 
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life, poses problems which cannot be solved by applying certain 
stereotypes of the past but call for new considerations and 
solution. 


The Urgent Problem of our Time 


4. Because of the rapid and radical changes which are taking 
place in the world today, community has become a crucial 
problem of mankind. The technological revolution has speeded 
up in the whole world the processes of our technological civili- 
zation, and at the same time, has intensified the political, eco- 
nomic and social tensions which are the heritage of our past. 
There is no quiet corner in the world today for one to withraw 
from the urgent problems of mankind. We must face the fact 
that we all, citizens of this globe, are mutually interdependent. 
The conflicting nature of our present situation consists in the 
fact that, while this interdependence has become clear to us, it 
is also becoming progressively clear that the available individual 
resources to meet our difficulties are far from being sufficient 
and that the very forms of social life, the whole system of po- 
litical, economic and social life, call for a revision and even for 
a radical transformation. Thus Christianity, too, must realize 
today that it must answer such new problems of communal life 
as are not tobe settledby to personal reconciliation and urgently 
call far global solutions for beyond what occasional acts of help 
could provide. 


Historical Perspectives 


5. We cannot understand and properly appraise the problems 
of our time unless we consider certain historical perspectives. 
We often experience how the lack of attention to the historical 
dimensions actually leads to erroneous and unjust comparisons 
and diagnoses—even if we take a moot question like that of 
wealth and poverty in the world today. On the other hand, the 
historical background might illumine not only a given situation 
but also the direction of development. When viewing local and 
regional problems in the world-wide context of human progress, 
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it might become easier for us to discover the causes of our 
troubles and the ways and means of solving our problems. For 
all the problems of mankind are really in a world context, not 
only in terms of a global interdependence but also in the sense 

all the partial problems are somehow related to the univer- 
historical process of global development. Hence this call to 
consider history is to move us to look forward rather than 


6. We are, of course, not writing here world history. We — 
should only sketch, without claiming to give a full portrayal, 
the bare trends of development which we must consider in order 
to have a right assessment of the problems of our time. We 
present well-known facts, not in the way of lecturing but rather 
of giving account of the antecedents from which we make our 
approach to the problems of our time. There are especially two 
considerations which call for this review of the historical devel- 
opment during the Modern Times. First, It is customary to 
consider the “discovery” of America as the initial event of the 
Modern Times, the beginning of a really momentous development 
in the course of which the white man conquered the—long 
existing—“new world” and at the same time degraded it by 
calling it the “primitive world” or the “Third World”. Secondly, 
also an initial fact of the Modern Times was the complex event 
of the Reformation in which an especially great significance was 
attached to the Lutheran Reformation. When therefore we are 
looking for the radical solutions of the problems of our time, 
then this is really not less than speaking of a radical revision of 
the development of universal humanity and unjversal Christianity 
in the Modern Times, or even of an apochal Change-x. 


Individualism of the Modern Times 


7. The beginning of the Modern Times was marked by a 
transition from medieval feudalism to capitalism. Feudalism 
survived yet for a long time (in Hungary until 1945), but, in the 
meantime, profound changes took place in the structure of 
economic and social life. The importance of the bourgeois society 
kept growing, yet the accelerating progress of technology and 
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| 
backward; it is to help us to see clearly whence we come and 
wither we are going. 


the accumulation of private capital—in a manifold interaction — 
led to an unparalleled accumulation of wealth and an equally 
unparalleled impoverishment. The number of propertyless wage- 
earners grew, and the working class came into being. 

8. In the meantime, the thinking of people changed and the 
peculiar world-view of the Modern Times came into being. It 
passed through changes and, although it has conflicting features. 
it nonetheless has some characteristic and abiding traits. It is 
characterized, first of all, by individualism which proclaims the 
freedom of the individual and, in the later context of idealism, 
regards human personality as the supreme value. Individualism 
is closely allied with the idea of free competition, in the various 
versions of liberalism, implying the idea that it is by participating 
in free competition that the value of the individual is revealed 
and developed, and it is in this appropriate way that the indi- 
vidual attains to his proper position in society. If he gets to the 
top or is beaten by others in the competition, that is the lot he 
deserves; there is no court of appeals for him. It is this indi- 
vidualism and this liberalism that furnish to this day the ideo- 
logical justification of capitalism and of the existing class differ- 
ences. We must add to this that the man of the Modern Times is 
also characterized by a technological, mechanical and scientific 
world-view. He has confidence in the power of reason and science 
to discover and to utilize the laws of nature. This world view, 
combined with liberalism and individualism, has led to that 
amoral thinking and activity according to which man is justified 
to do everything that he is able to do with the help of his scien- 
tific knowledge and instruments. A necessary consequence of 
this is the ecological crisis which has become a question of vital 
importance for mankind. 

9. At last, parallel to the development of the scientific, 
technological world-view, secular thinking—also characteristic 
of the man of the Modern Times—has also developed in terms 
of the governing idea that everything in the world obeys its inner 
laws without the impact of any such extraneous forces or a 
spiritual entlity that are essentially different from the world. 
This thinking has freed man from the fear of mysterious forces 

Wting behind the natural phenomena and has also liberated 
the\man of the Modern Times to engage in the scientific in- 
vestigation of the world. At the same time, secular thinking has 
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made it difficult or even impossible for him to find a place for 
God in his world and thinking. The religious crisis and atheism of 
the man of the Modern Times are related to this fact. 


Christianity in the Sweep of the Modern Times 


10. It was not easy for Christianity to find its place in the 
Modern Times. In part, it reacted to reformatory and revolutio- 
nary movements coming from below. The official durch, however, 
tried to preserve the remains of the feudal system, while it also 
extracted a growing profit from consolidating capitalism. How- 
ever, it was unable to come to terms, according to its essence, 
with secularism. As the inner conflicts of the capitalist bourgeois 
society became sharper, Christianity blamed the secular thinking, 
the atheism of the man of the Modern Times for all the ills and 
attacked secularism in all its forms. 

11. We should add that what we have said so far refers 
primarily to the white man. It is this mentality, the ideology of 
individualism and liberalism, the freedom of the individual, the 
principle of the free competition and his superiority in the field 
of science and technology, that have been used by the white man 
to justify colonial expansion which, to be sure, issues by inner 
necessity from the system of capitalism. At the same time, it is 
this mentality that white man has spread in this world. It is a 
tragic feature of this development that the colonial expansion, 
which has been engineered by the white man of the Modern 
Times and justified by individualism and liberalism, has had 
multiple concatenations with Christianity. From the very moment 
when Columbus, at the dawn of the Modern Times, reached the 
American shore holding the banner with the cross, up to the time 


of the Viet Nam War, this colonial expansion has always carried 
Christian colours. 


A New Phase of the Modern Times 


12. Following the inner contradictions of conserved feudalism 
and the unbridled competition of conquering capitalism, the social 
and economic contradictions progressively sharpened and became 
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intolerable. These contraditions were theoretically articulated and 
subsequently came to a practical explosion in the French Revo- 
lution. With this a new phase of the Modern Times began marked 
by the forward thrust of the working class, the series of revo- 
lutions and then the wars of liberation. The idea of this new 
phase is socialism, which attained to its ideological and philo- 
sophical consummation, in Marxism. This new movement and 
this new ideology also bear the characteristic marks of the 
Modern Times. This manifest itself, first of all, in an optimism 
according to which man is not a passive victim of his fate but, 
having the instruments of science and technology, he is now able 
to conquer not only the forces of nature but also shape, form 
and humanize his own society. As organic components belong 
to this idea the high value attached to human activity, and 
secondly, the secularized thinking which is a universal trait of 
the man of the Modern Times. But this secularized thinking 
does not become an active atheism, unless the conscious: or 
unconscious class struggle is disguised as a struggle against 
arxist atheism and as defence of faith in God. From another 
viewpoint one might say that Marxism is a dialectical contrast 
to the individualism which marks the man of the Modern Times. 
Philosophical thinking in the Modern Times has had the char- 
acteristic feature that it made its start from the individual and 
tried to interpret community as the totality and voluntary 
association of individuals. Marxism, on the other hand, starts 
from the community and considers human personality as an 
entity included in the community. It is a tendentious distortion 
to say that Marxism leads to a collective mass society in which 
the way of the development of personality is barred. The ob- 
jective of Marxism is a society in which not only the individuals 
but all men have the possibility and opportunity to develop their 
human potentials in community, in their relation to the com- 
munity. There is room in this even for competition; not against 
but for the good of the community. 


The Realization of Socialism 


13. The philosophy of Marx and Marxism copétitute the - 
latest and, at present, the only philosophical syStem which 
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leged position but fight for it, using brutal force, if necessary, as 
this is demonstrated by many examples in our time. The forms 
of the class struggle are to a great extent determined by interests 
and by the constellations of power. In advanced countries, within 
the capitalist system, it is the struggle of the organized workers 
for social reforms, in the socialist countries it is the building up 
of the socialist society, and, in the developing countries, it is the 
struggle for political freedom and economic independence that 
constitute the various fronts and forms of the same world-wide 
class struggle. — 

15. A century ago, Marxism was but a theory. In 1917, 
however, the concrete realization of socialism began and with 
this the whole history of mankind arrived at a turning point. 
Marxism today is not only a pilosophy and ideology, but it is 
also a realized and emerging reality which, in the form of the 
socialist camp, has become a world factor of power. Socialism 
started at various times and from various levels in the countries 
of the world. The conditions of its development are different 
according to the countries in which it has reached different stages 
of development. But the line of interestedness and development 
are identical. The theoretical struggle against Marxism can only 
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comprises all the insights and problems of the modern world in 
a lucid system connecting them with an outlook which has the 
scope of the whole human race. Marx and Marxism have a 
universal human horizon; thence their attraction and conquering 
power. 

14. It is not only in theory that Marx drew the portrait of 
the society which will replace the capitalist society. He also tried 
to seek answer to the question as to how the new society is 
realized. It was with his special regard to self-interest that he 
realized that the new society will be created by those who, 
opposed to the old order, are interested in the new order, thus 
the working class and, in alliance with it, a part of the poor 
peasantry and of the petit bourgeoisie, as well as the progressive 
intelligentsia. It was along this line of thought that he came to 
discover the perception that a world-wide class struggle is the 
indispensable precondition for the realization of the socialist 
society. Thus class struggle is not a goal but a necessity which 
is caused by conflicting intersts. For the groups and classes 
interested in capitalism do not voluntarily give up their privi- 


mislead, at the highest, the man of the bourgeois society when 
it makes the latter believe that it is only a matter of theoretical 
questions. In reality, however, millions owe thanks for their 
ascerit and progress to the realization of Marxist principles, of 
socialism, and this is something against which one can hardly 
use theoretical arguments. 


Christian Restoration 


16. How has Christianity, the Christian Church, reacted to 
this new historical phenomenon? The revolutions of 1648 shook, 
aroused and activized Christianity which had coalesced with the 
bourgeois society. In response to the call of J. H. Wichern and 
others, the institutionalized form of diaconal work begins. Church 
work among young people, the revival and evangelizing move- 
ments receive an impetus, confessionalism is resuscitated and, 
as a counter-movement, ecumenism emerges. The liturgical and 
hymnological movements want to revitalize the worshipping life 
of the church, often with a restorative character. “Kultur- 
protestantismus”, liberalism and the various trends of Christian 
- socialism try to keep pace with the times, but they can hardly 
get down to the roots, to positive contacts with the working 
class or to arrive at an understanding for the movement of the 
workers. On the contrary; they, in many cases, try to take the 
wind out of the sails of the workers’ movements. Parallel to 
this, the struggle of the ideas also goes on. Against the collective 
principle of socalism some emphasize the significance of the 
personality, personal freedom, as an inalienable, divine, right 
of man. The right to private property is also declared a divine 
right, and there are people who refuse to distinguish between 
the means of production and the non-productive personal goods. 
They assail the socialist countries with the charge that they 
impose limitations upon the freedom of conscience and religion, 
yet not a word is said to condemn discrimination which is 
practised against atheism and communism. In the struggle of 
ideas important role is played by a critique of secularism and 
atheism, but one is hardly aware of the fact that this critique 
actually means a falling back into a past stage of the debate, one 
that obtained 200 to 300 years ago, and that secularism and 


atheism no longer pose the typical questions of Christianity since 
both exist in abundance in the bourgeois society also: the real 
problem being how to meet socialiem and how to mobilize the 
believers to bring about a world society in which social justice 
prevails. 


Christian Responsibility for the Wor'd 


17. Christianity’s sense of responsibility for the world is 
recently on the increase. No problem of today’s world fails 
to come up in some form on the agenda of church conferences. 
The question of peace and social justice, the fight against racial 
discrimination, support to the liberation movements, education 
for peace, economic moral and cultural help to the developing 

- peoples and, in general, the problems of the Third World have 
moved to the forefront of ecumenical concern and involve in a 
growing circle the public opinion of Christians. 

18. Special attention should be given to the experiment of 
the World Council of Churches to set up the future model of 
human society which would then call for the constructive effort 
of the whole Christendom. The model involves the statement that 
the present world society is unjust and cannot be sustained. 
Unjust because it fails to give the due share to every man and 
people from the common goods of mankind. It cannot be upheld 
because it is unjust and misuses the natural resources of the 
world. In contrast to this, the goal is set up: a just. participating 
and sustainable global society. This society would be just by 
giving role to every man and every people in the common 
decision as well as share in the common goods. As a just order, 
it would be sustainable for, by means of science and technology. 
it could maintain world society on a level that would not damage 
our natural environment. It should also be a world society since 
the present problems have world dimensions and hence partial 
or regional measures would no longer give essential help. The 
realization of this world society is urgent for it is the precondition 

for the survival of mankind. 
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Unclarified Questions 


19. We agree with this model, and yet we have the basic 
feeling that it is insufficient. One must ask first: who and how 
will realize this plan? Christianity? But where is that vital and 
forward-looking Christianity that would accept and fulfill this 
task? And since it is a world society that is proposed, for its 
realization one should first win the cooperation of the non- 
Christian world also. But how could this be the common plan 
of the whole human society? The other deficiency of the project: 
it does not even mention that there are at least two further 
blueprints as to the society of the future. One takes its departure 
from a reform of capitalism, the other strives towards the objec- 
tive of a new world society by the construction of socialism. We 
are not told how the ecumenical model is related to these existing 
plans. Our impression is that it is nearer to the latter. But, if it 
is the case, this should be told plainly and the logical conclusion 
should be drawn: cooperation with the forces of socialism. Or do 
we have to do really with a third, a “Christian, conception”? 
But then we should ask: where is that Christianity that, between 
capitalism and socialism, actually possesses the power to realize 
this world plan? We should not forget that, between capitalism 
and socialism, not only an ideological conflict but also a world- 
scale class struggle is also going on and that the spread of 
socialism reflects the grave reality: the justified demand of the 
unjustly underprivileged millions for a life worthy of human 
beings. Our impression is that Christianity has yet failed to 
reckon with the existence of the socialist camp and has also 
failed to clarify its relation to socialism. 


The Social Position of Christianity 


20. The lack of clarity with regard to the relation of Chris- 
tianity to socialism is due to the social position of Christianity. 
Christianity today constitutes, at most, a third of the world 
population, but, as far as cultural level and wealth are con- 
cerned, Christianity is above the world level or the level of its 
direct environment, that is, it enjoys a relative affluence. On a 
world scale, the significant part of the political, economic, social 


and cultural resources is in the hands of so-called Christians. 
Hence a part of Christianity, not a small part, especially the 
upper strata of leadership, are interested in maintaining the 
existing world order against a revolutionary change, or they 
think that their interests lie in the maintenance of the status quo. 
This explains that most of the revolutionary and liberation 
movements are under non-Christian leadership, and that the 
spread of socialism has mostly been independent of Christianity. 
A significant part of Christianity has hardly any contacts with 
socialism, it is filled with prejudices against socialism and 
questions or even denies outright the possibility of not only a 
cooperation with socialism but also of a Christian conduct and 
freedom in a socialist society. This background explains why the 
significant part of Christianity has yet failed to realize that, with 
the appearance of the socialist revolution and of the socialist 


camp, an apochal change has taken place in the history of 
mankind. 


Our Service 


21. What has all this to do with our witness to Jesus Christ? 
We profoundly believe that this world is the world of God, and 
when the Gospel says that “God so loved this world”, then it 
speaks of this real world of ours. Of this world in which millions 
suffer under the oppression of unjust structures; of this world 
in which the alternative capitalism vs. socialism is simply in- 
escapable. It is in this context that we, Lutheran Christians in 
Hungary, see our specific task in the community of Christianity 
and, in particular, of the Lutheran churches. By the grace of 
God, we are in the privileged position to have already undergone 
that epochal change which the appearance of socialism has 
meant in the history of the world. For more than three decades, 
socialism has been more for us than a theoretical matter; it is 
really a call to daily service and witness. It is while living in 
a socialist society that we have had to clarify theologically our 
position and task. We have had to cultivate a living theology 
with which we might probably help our Lutheran and other 
Christian brothers and sisters. 
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2. JESUS CHRIST THE AUTHOR OF THE NEW COMMUNITY 
Christological Orientation 


22. Jesus Christ is the author of the new community, its 
founder; one that gathers his own, sustains, guides them, being 
the centre and head of the new community. If we try to probe 
into this new community, into its nature, into its newness, its 
task, then we should ask first: who is Jesus Christ in whom 
we have the new community? The definition of the new com- 
munity is a question of Christology. This we may note in the 
life of primitive Christianity. If problems, debates or even di- 
visions appeared in the congregation, then the apostles ad- 
monished at once the believers: they must grow in the knowl- 
edge of Christ. For this reason we too begin with a Christological 
orientation. 


Christological Pluralism? 


23. When, in the course of the ecumenical dialogue, Christo- 
logical differences arise, it is customary to point out that, already 
in the New Testament, we find various types of Christology. 
This would mean in our case that we could not make reference 
to a single Christology, as a norm, and consequently we would 
have to reconcile ourselves to the fact that the new community 
too would exhibit a pluriformity. As a matter of fact we do 
not find a homogenized Christology in the New Testament. 
Various authors, and often the same authors, make various 
approaches to Christology. On the other hand they never put 
the emphasis upon Christology but upon the one Christ. They 
are aware that Christology has but a subordinate role, that of 
pointing to Jesus Christ. We too should like to proced in this 
way: through the Christologies we want to know Christ. 


The Whole Jesus Christ 


24. Lively interest is taken today in the person of Jesus 
Christ. Many people ask who he was and what he wanted, Of 
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the many approaches we only mention the debate about the 
historical Jesus. There was a time when, as against the procla- 
mation of the historical Jesus, it was held that the only task 
of the church was to proclaim Christ who, as our sovereign 
Lord, calls upon us to make our decision in faith. Then they 
emphasized that the historical Jesus also had his role from 
the viewpoint of our faith. At last, they pitted the historical 
Jesus against the kerygmatic Christ—the historical revolu- 
tionary, the martyr who fought for the freedom of his people 
and who was only changed into the Lord Christ by the church 
in order to justify the power and position of the church. We 
do not go into further details; we have two reasons to say 
what we have seid. First, the debate on Jesus is not carried 
on today either in a vacuum for the portrait presented always 
expresses one’s view of the church, of the world and the rela- 
tion between the two. Secondly, in the course of this debate 
today, the portrait presented of Jesus in the New. Testament 
often breaks into pieces. We believe that only that portrait is 
acceptable which presents the whole Jesus Christ: his becoming 
man, his preaching, teaching, activity, his death, resurrection, 
glorification and his return. It is in this sense that we shall 
now try to present a portrait of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Jesus—-the Lord Serving in'Love 


25. It is a generally accepted finding of the analysis of the 
Gospels that a turning point was reached in the activity of Jesus 
when he was called Christ, the Messiah, by Peter. From his 
messiahship Peter infers his rule over the world, while the 
Zebedees take Peter's confession as a hint to get for themselves 
the two main positions in the coming realm of Jesus, the places 
next to him on his throne. Jesus, however, leaves no doubt 
that he did not come to rule but to serve, and that his disciples 
too must take the road of selfdenial and service (Mark 8, 29, 
34; 10, 45). We emphasize: this is not a marginal problem arbi- 
trarily lifted out of its context; this concerns the very essence 
of Christ's self-disclosure. It has become customary to interpret 
the following of Christ and his service in a spiritualized fa- 
shion, apart from the historical situation, and in this case the 
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injunction of Jesus would mean that his followers must serve 
always, everywhere and to all men. The confession of Peter and 
the word of Jesus calling us to serve have a much wider hori- 


zon. They reflect the absolutely specific and unique conception 
of messiahship. 


The Hope of Israel 


26. We can only understand the full horizon of Jesys’ con- 
ception of the serving Messiah if we contrast it with another 
conception: the messianism that was the hope of Israel. This 
hope was based on the promise given to Abraham: “I will make 
you into a great nation, I will bless you and make your name 
so great that is shall be used in blessing” (Gen. 12, 2sq; 18,18; 
12, 17 sq.; 26, 4 NEB). This is an integral part of the hope of 
Israel. The expectation of its fulfilment permeates the whole 
Old Testament, it lives on in the time and environment of Jesus 
and it is still an inalienable part of the hope cherished by the 
believing Jewry in our time. 

27. It is well known that the messianic expectations had 
a mumber of variants. People had various notions as to how 
the Messiah would set up his kingdom, whether by messianic 
struggles, by apocalytic judgment or by God's own act of giving 
him sovereignty over the world. They had various ideas about 
the rule of Christ over the world. But, with all the differences, 
there are certain recurrent and common features in all the 


expectations. 


Religious and Political Messianism 


28. It is one of the common features of the messianic expec- 
tations that they all view religious and political hope as a unity. 
The Messiah will come as one sent by God, who comes in the 
name of God and realizes the rule of God on the earth. God 
liberates his people from its oppressors, pronounces judgment 
over them and sweeps them away, abolishes the powers of the 
world or subjects them to the rule of his people. The other 
common feature is the expectation that God himself, when he 
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sets up his kingdom through the Messiah. makes the Law pre- 
vail. The peoples will seek “the light of Zion”, they will flock 
common feature is that, in the messianic kingdom, it is the 
Messiah's people, or the just, that will rule those who know 
and keep the Law of God. This hope was a personal matter for 
every member of the people of God, particularly of the just. 
It is this hope embracing the whole world that determines the 


life pattern of the jus 
circumcision who, as heirs of 

of blessing which concerns the whole world. They separa 
selves from the Gentiles who do not know God and 
They observe strictly the sabbath, not as an em 

as the way of witnessing to God who is the Creator and Lord 
ef the whole world and who will bless, through them, the whole 
world when the Messiah will come. It is really a grandiose 
expectation, both religious and political and comprising both 
individuals and the whole world: the believers, the just, 
rule according to the Law of God and they will bring about 
the world of justice and peace. 


3 
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The New Messianic Conception of Jesus ( 


29. It is with the background of the messianic expectations 
that it becomes clear how the words and acts of Jesus actually 
reflect a profundly articulated and comprehensive and new mes- 
sianic conception which, at its essential points, was in conflict 
with the messianism of his age. 

30. To be sure, in one essential point Jesus’ conception 
agreed with the popular expectations: he came in the name 
and with the power of God. This was soon discovered. He spoke 
as one who had authority (Matthew 7, 29). He interpreted the | 
Scriptures in a sovereign manner, he forgave sins, and this 
was considered the exclusive prerogative of God. He broke 
the prohibition of work on sabbath day and showed his power 
over the spirits. His disciples too submitted themselves to his 
absolute authority and obeyed him as their Lord and Master. 
It is a generally accepted thesis that it was on this basis that 
the subsequent congregation called him Lord, Kyrios. The talk 
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about the powerless Jesus does not tally with the Gospel witness: 
Jesus does have pow@r and he makes use of it. The question ts 
only in what way ahd for what purpose he uses it. In these 
matters his conception indeed differs from the messianism of 
his time. 

31. The experience of Jesus's power awakened around him 
the messianic hopes, and, in the expectations and questions di- 
rected to Jesus soon exhibited the characteristic features of 
the popular messianic expectations of his age. At the same time, 
we also note the differences and, whith a growing clarity, we 
may see Jesus unique conception which differs from and even 
contradicts the messianic expectations of his day. 


Jesus versus Messianism 


32. One is surprised, first of all, by Jesus’ failure to exe- 
cute judgment over the enemies of God and the oppresors of 
his people. He announces instead the year of the Lord's favour 
(Luke 4, 19). When John the Baptist sends his question: “Are 
you the one who is to come, or are we to expect some other?” 
— he obviously demands an explanation of why the judgment 
is delayed which would mean liberation for the imprisoned Bap- 
tist also. Jesus however, points to his healings, to the acts of 
compassion. When Jesus is asked to produce a sign, after he 
has performed so many miracles, the sign sought is obviously 
one to prove his messiahship, that is, the execution of judg- 
ment, his victory over his enemies. In this connection the ques- 
tion concerning the tax also becomes a test of messiahship: in 
this matter the way of compromise was open to all but the. 
Messiah. Jesus, however, by his essentially affirmative reply, 
makes clear that it is not against the secular power but within 
that power that he wants to establish the rule of God. It is 
from this point that we may understand Peter's protest against 
the suffering and death of Jesus. He does not protest against 
his own suffering,—he said that he would give even his life 
for Jesus and, when Jesus is taken captive, he puts up armed 
resistance (Luke 22, 33.50)..But he finds it incomprehensible 
that the Messiah—if he is the real one—be sentenced by 
the Council and be executed by the secular authority. For the 
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whole thing should be reversed; the Messiah should have power 
to execute judgment over his opponents. The request of the 
Zebedees also has reference to the last judgment; it is in the 
act of judgment that they would havé the places of promi- 
nence next to Jesus, It is in this wide perspective that we may 
appreciate the weight and significance of the Gospel statement 
cthat Jesus did not come to judge, but to save the world, he did 
not come to rule as the mighty ones of the world do, but he 
came to serve, that he wants his followers to love and not to 
hate their enemies. 


The Personal Content of the Messianic Conception of Jesus 


33. Beside its dimension of secular politics, Jesus’ concep- 
tion{Hf the servant Messiah also had its direct personal aspects, 
just as the popular messianism he opposed had not only its 
bearing on world politics but also permeated and profoundly 
determined the life of the just. The latter aspects of Jesus’ 
conception are clearly expressed by his relation to the Law and 
to the righteous. As a matter of fact, he says once that he did 
not come to abolish but rather to fulfill the Law (Matthew 5, 
17). He however, had an idea of fulfilment that differed from 
the one attributed to the Messiah. He sought contact, in a pro- 
vocative manner, with those who were not considered righteous 
since they did not take the Law seriously or failed to keep its 
injunctions. He did not separate himself from those *toadying 
to the Roman power but sat down to eat with them. He pro- 
nounced judgment over the rich, although they looked upon 
wealth as a blessing of God and were confident to inherit the 
kingdom. One example is the rich young men who was right 
—we may assume—when he said that he had kept all the 
commandments. Jesus, however, laid down the condition for 
his entering the kingdom, i. e., that he sell his fortune and 
distribute to the poor. To the poor, however, who, because of 
their social and economic situation, could only insufficiently 
obey the law or unable to obey at all, he promised place in 
the messianic realm. All this shows that Jesus’ conception of 
the Servant Messiah also involved the demand for changing the 
existing economic and social conditions, There is special em- 
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phasis on sabbath observance. In quite a provocative manner, 
Jesus helps, heals on sabbath day, even when help is not urgent. 
In case of a prolonged illness he could have waited yet another 
day with his healing (Luke 13, 14). But, as we mentioned, 
sabbath observance was contession to God the Creator 
who is the Lord and Judge of the world. The acts acts of Jesus on 
sabbath day constitute a new confession: the declaration that 


authentic witnessing to the power of God the Creator is to help 
our fellowmen. 


Disappointment and Rejection 


34. What we have presented so far of the abundant test- 
imony of the Gospels will suffice to show to us Jesus’ concep- 
tion of the serving Messiah. The contemporaries found a contra- 
diction in this conception: with regard to the question of divine 
power, it agreed, while on all the other counts it disagreed 
with their expectations. But the very essence of Jesus’ mes- 
sianic conception is in this apparent self-contradiction: he did 
use his divine power, but not to judge, not to destroy life, not 
to conquer others, but to save life, to serve, to help, to do the 
acts of love. And he adhered to this pattern “unto death”. The 
apparent self-contradiction, this conflict with the popular ex- 
pectations caused in those Jesus doubts, disappointment, 
and, at last, people took offefise and rejected Jesus. It was 
not out of cowardice, but out of their conviction, their different 
Christology, that the disciples deserted the Master. They could 
only think of the power of God in terms of the other messianic 


conception, of the expectation that the believers will rule over 
the world. 


The New Covenant and Cross of Jesus 


35. The cross of Jesus stands at the point where the two 
messianic conceptions collide. Jesus adhered to the end to the 
pattern of service dedicated to saving and sustaining life. Ac- 
cording to the Gospel of John, Jesus, at the last supper, washed 
the disciples’ feet; according to Luke, he himself waited on the 


disciples (John 13, 12 sqq., Luke 22, 24 sqq.). Both acts were 
menial in nature and both symbolic: they symbolized the life 
pattern of the Messiah. Both Gospels tell us that Jesus clearly 
declared this life programme of his: “I, your Lord and Master. . 
have set you an example: you are to done 
you”... Again: “The chief of you m 
servant. For who is greater—the one who sits at the 
the servant who waits on him? Surely the one who sits at tab 
Yet here am I among you like a servant’. This is the will 
Jesus. That.is the new testament of which he speaks w 
institutes the Lord’s Supper. At the Lord's Table his followers 
will always meet the Lord who went the whole length of the 
road of service: giving his life, his body, his blood. Even in 

the last hours, there was a flare-up of the alternative messiah- 
ship: he could appeat to the Father to send more than twelve 
legions of angels to his aid—tells he to Peter when the di- 
sciple takes his sword to protect him (Matthew 26, 53). If he 
wanted to be a king in the worldly sense, then his men would 

be fighting for him—tells he to Pilate (John 18, 36). It is one 
way of messianic glory that these sentences reveal. Yet the 
struggle of Jesus in the garden of Gethsemane and on the cross 
shows that Jesus remains faithful to what is not his own design 

but the will of God: the way of service. It is only by rejecting 

this that he could have avoided suffering, rejection and death 

on the cross. That is the meaning of the cross from the view- 
point of Jesus. From theother angle crucifixion is just punish- 
ment, God's retribution for representing, with the power of God, 

a messianic conception which, according to their opinion, contra- | 
dicted the glory of God and the promises of worldly dominion 
given to the fathers. The enemies of Jesus believed that the 
cross justified them. 


The Resurrection of Jesus—A Radically New Situation 


36. The resurrection of Jesus created a radically new situa- 
tion. All parts of all the New Testament writings clearly testify 
that primitive Christianity considered the resurrection of Jesus 
as the decisive turning point. By raising Jesus, God revealed 
that Jesus’ conception of the serving Messiah was God’s own 
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programme. We should like to speak in some detail about the 
significance of this. 

37. By raising him from the dead, God vindicated Jesus 
againts his enemies and his erring followers. This also meant 
that it is not by judgment and by the force of power but by 
service and love that God wants to set up his kingdom, for he 
wants to save man. 

38. The risen Jesus Christ does not reject his distiples 
‘but makes them his witnesses, ambassadors, his aposties. The 
fear which filled the disciples when they heard the first news 
of the resurrection clearly shows that they were still thinking 
in the categories of the conception of the ruling, domineering, 
Messiah. They were afraid that the time had come for the risen 
Messiah to\pronounce and execute his ju... «7 over the world 
and above all, over them. Jesus, howeve, not only accepted 
them but also made them witnesses. This makes clear for us 
that the risen Lord, now vested with divine power, continues 
and entrusts to them the programme of the serving Messiah. 
The resurrection of Jesus and the sending out of the disciples 
means that “the cause of Jesus” is continued: the glorified Lord 
continues to carry out the programme of the serving Messiah. 


39. The resurrection of Jesus confirmed what he had 
revealed about the time of his coming for judgment:—‘“not 
yet” (Acts 1, 6 sq). What he had said about the last judgment 
appeared in a new light. It became perfectly clear that Jesus’ 
criterion will not be the question how much one listened to 
him or how near one stood to him, but whether or we one 
followed him in the way of helpful love serving-the Afe and 
good of men (Matthew 25, 31 sqq.). This content of the last 
judgment made it imperative for the disciples to dedicate their 
lives to serving love and to save and win as many as possible 
for the service of love which alone gives real content and mean- 
ing to life. 

40. Hence Jesus’ conception of the serving Messiah is not 
an arbitrary and selective construction but one that comprises 
and interprets his whole life: his true divinity, his incarnation, 
his activity, his teaching, suffering, his death, resurrection, his 
exaltation and his return. We emphasize again what is new 
in Jesus messianic conception: his will to use his divine power 


for the saving of man, for the service of his good, and that he 
expects the same of his followers. 


_ 3. THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW COMMUNITY 
A Radical Change 


41. Our Christological orientation served the purpose of 
answering the question as to the meaning and quality of the 
new community, as to what is really new in it. : 

42. Resurrection meant a decisive turn in the work of Jesus 
and also in the life of the disciples. It was with the resurrection 
of Jesus that the new community began. It would be hard to 
exaggerate the tremendous challenge sustained by the new com- 
munity when, also against the conviction of the disciples them- 
selves, the resurrection of Jesus vindicated his messianic pro- 
gramme. Now they had to adopt this programme. This meant 
that they had to change their entire thinking about themselves 

task. They had to revise their relation to the 
world and their hopes which promised them rule over the world. 
their 


entire pattern and 


order of life to Jesus’ messianic programme. 

43. The Gospel according to St. John gives us a good idea 
of the disciples’ dilemma and their inner struggle when we are 
told that Peter, even after receiving the Holy Spirit, is unable 
to accept his new mission and returns instead with six other 
disciples to their original trade: they go out fishing. It is the 
risen Jesus Christ himself who makes them return to the way 
of service when he tells Peter: “Tend my sheep”. Incidentally, 
the figure of tending the sheep does not signify power over 
them but care for them. Yet under the guidance of the living 
Lord Jesus Christ and his Holy Spirit and under struggles the 
new community comes into being. The characteristic features 


of the new community emerge: a new confession of faith and 
a new pattern of life. 


3 Jézus Krisztus 


New Confession 


44. The first: confession of Christianity was this: Jesus is 
the Christ, he is the Lord. In his proclamation on the day of 
Pentecost Peter announces that “God has made this Jesus, whom 
they crucified, both Lord and Messiah” (Acts 2, 36). Visting the 
synagogoues, the apostle Paul offers “cogent proofs” that Jesus 
is the Christ (Acts 9: 22; 17, 3; 18, 5.28; 19, 4; 36,23). His epistles 
also attest that the oldest confession of faith was this: Jesus 
Christ is the Lord (Philippians 2, 11; I Cor. 12, 3; Romans 10, 9). 
Paul, however, further expounds this confession, Jesus is first 
of all Lord of the church since God “put everything in subjec- 
tion beneath his feet, and appointed him as supreme head to 
the church, which is his body and as such hold within in the 
fullness of him who himself receives the entire fullness of 
God” (Eph. 1: 22 sq.). Yet the authority of Jesus is not limited 
to the church, since “in him everything in heaven and on earth 
was created, not only things visible but also the invisible orders 
of thrones, sovereignties, authorities, and powers: the whole 
universe has been created through him and for him” (Col. 1, 
16.17), and God “enthroned him at his right hand in the hea- 
venly realms, far above all government and authority, all power 
and dominion, and any title of sovereignty that can be named, 
hot only in this age but in the age to come” (Eph. 1, 20—22). 

45. The phrases “in Christ”, “in the Lord” and “in the Lord 
Jesus Christ” were either coined by Paul himself, or, at least, 
he was the one who made the widest use of them. The first of 
them figures in the main theme of the sixth LWF Assembly. 
This usage expresses that, in the new community, everything 
is somehow related to the confession that Jesus is the Christ, 
he is the Lord. | 

46. Frequent use, however, has made this conffession a 
mere formula, a name for us; we can hardly sense its revolu- 
tionary, astonishing newness. But, if we look behind the name 
to see what it meant to primitve Christianity that Jesus was 
Christ and the Lord, then we recognize that the whole New 
Testament is nothing but the exposition and interpretation of 
the radically new confession of faith. The Gospels were also 
written for the purpose that people “may hold the faith Jesus 
is the Christ” (John 20, 31). It was because of its astonishing 
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newness that this confession had to be so strongly emphasized 
and confirmed. New and astonishing for the disciples also. Even 
the disciples could not believe that Jesus—the one that served 
instead of ruling over others, who prayes for his enemies, in- 
stead of sweeping them away—this Jesus was the Lord 
the Christ. Only Jesus himself could convince them w 

rose from the dead and appeared to them. The clearest examp 
is that of the apostole Paul. He had furiously persecuted those 
confessing Jesus as the Lord and Christ until the risen Lord 
himself took possession of him. 


Birth and Rebirth 


47. This quality of the astonishing newness of the con- 
fession throws light on two essential features which mark the 
position of the church, the members of the new community in 
the world. First, it is clear that Jesus did not cede his authority 
over the faith of men to the disciples, neither to the church, 
the new community. Also in the performance of their apostolic 
mission, the followers of Jesus keep their subordinate, serving, 
relation to Jesus. It is no empty phrase when the apostoles call 
themselves servants of the Lord Jesus Christ. They know well 
that their task is to witness to Jesus as the Lord and Christ, 
but also know that only the Lord has the power to awaken 
one’s faith through the Holy Spirit, where and when God 
pleases so,—ubi et quando visum est. Deo—as the Confessio 
Augustana puts it conscisely and in a truly Biblical sense. Here 
we come to the point where the essence of the new community 
comes in view. Whereas all the other human communities are 
constituted by human facts and factors, such as birth, common 
tasks, common convictions etc., the new community in Christ is 
built up by the new birth which is through the Holy Spirit. The 
new community is not capable of propagating itself, of enlarging 
the number of its adherents, of persuading people to believe in 
Jesus and to follow him. Only Jesus has the power to convince 
one through the Holy Spirit. This conviction is expounded by the 
apostole Paul when he says that the church is barren; she does 
not bear children, and yet has more children than the one who 
bears children (Gal. 4, 24). Christians living under the conditions 
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of the Volkskirche have often believed that one can be born or 
educated into the church. The newness of this confession ex- 
presses that the newness of the new communify is in the fact 
that it propagates itself by new birth which is work of the 
Holy Spirit. This is one of the features of its servant pattern. 


Faith and Unbelief 


48. The astonishing newness of the confession Jesus is the 
Christ also means that all grounds for a superiority complex 
vis-4-vis the unbelieving world is taken away. The apostles knew 
well that they themselves had not believed neither can they be- 
lieve by their own power what they proclaim. With regard to 
faith in Christ, everybody starts from scratch, or even from the 
negative state of unbelief. That is again the specifically new as- 
pect of the new community. Though the members of the church 
are in the possession of great values, they have the knowledge of 
the new life, they nonetheless refrain from looking down upon 
the world from the position of vaunted superiority for they 
realize that thers values were given to them and they are not 
free to dispose of them. This fact has far-reaching consequences 
with regard to the relation of the new community to the world. 
First of all, any discrimination against unbelief becomes im- 
possible. The apostles are grieved, of course, by the unbelief of 
their people, yet they do not judge but rather defend their fel- 
low-Israelites. Had they recognized the Lord and Messiah in 
Jesus, they would not have rejected him (Acts 3, 17; 13, 27; 1 Cor 
2, 8). On the other hand, they had to decline the use of compul- 
sion in matter of faith. As this new community confesses that, 
by its own power or reason, it were unable to believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ (Luther's Smaller Catechism), in the same way_it 
also realizes that it cannot pressure anyone into faith. In this 
we discover the serving pattern of the new community. 


The Inner Tension of the New Confession 


49. The new confession has a certain inner tension. This 
springs from the fact that, though its content is new, its words 
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and expressions are old. In the original situation this posed no 
problem. When the apostoles, after the resurrection of Jesus, 
came to the conviction that the serving Jesus was nonetheless 
the Messiah, then they began to proclaim with great power that 
he was the Christ, yet everybody knew that he was Christ, 
Messiah, in a sense different from what was in the people's 
minds. When applied to the serving Jesus, the words Lord, 
Christ, received a radically new meaning. This inner tension of 
the new confession explains its shattering effect in that it points 
to the tragic mistake of the crucifixion of the Christ, of the Lord 
(Acts 2, 37). However, as Christianity began to spread and to 
move away from the historical Jesus, the way was opened to the 
misunderstanding that he had been the kind of Christ awaited 


by his people, the kind of Lord that rules over the peoples of 
the world. 


Emphasis on the Servant Form of the Lord 


50. To stave off misunderstandings, the apostles take pains 
to refer to the cross, suffering, service, self-denying love of 
Jesus. When some people in Corinth believed that they were al- 
ready partakers of a worldly dominion of Christ, the apostle had 
to set up in contrast the cross of Jesus Christ (I Cor 2, 2). Before 
the Philippians engaged.a power struggle he sets the example of 
Jesus who “made hithself nothing, assuming the nature of a 
slave. Bearing the human likeness, revealed in human shape, he 
humbled himself, and in obedience accepted even death—death 
on a cross” (Philippians 2: 7 sqq.). Also the Gospel tradition of 
Jesus’ life enshrines the living memory that the same Jesus, who 
rose and was exalted, had become man and had dedicated his 
whole life to the saving and serving of man. They preserve the 
living memory that the serving Jesus is the Lord, the Christ. 
Hence the new community proclaiming the new confession can 
only remain new as long as it follows the Jesus of history. Thus 
the historical Jesus has a prominent role in the new community. 
This also means that the new community can only remain really 
new if it is renewed in the knowledge and in the following of 
Jesus. This too underscores the servant pattern of the new 
community. 
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New Life Pattern 


51. The messianic expectations of Israel—as we saw above 
had a world-wide scope and also set a pattern for everyday 
life. In the same way, the life pattern and conduct of the Gen- 
tiles was also determined by their faith. The new messianic con- 
ception of Jesus gave birth to a new life pattern, that of a life 
of self-sacrifice and service. Thus the new commiunity had the 
task to learn and develop a new life pattern. 


Equality in Christ 


52. One of the characteristic traits of the new community is 
that, “in Christ”, all people are equal. The apostle Paul triumph- 
antly declares: “There is no such thing as Jew and Greek, slave 
and freeman, male and female; for you are all one person in 
Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3, 28). This new relation is appropriately ex- 
pressed by the word “brother” which Christians like to apply 
to each other just as Jesus also used the word to denote the rel- 
ation between persons. However, the realization of this equality 
poses quite a problem for the new community. For it is obvious 
that people bring along with themselves their differences, and 
this is aggravated by the fact that the spiritual gifts of faith and 
knowledge also differ. The Christian congregation seeks to re- 
lease this tension between our equality in Christ and our given 
differences by pointing to the way of service. “There are varie- 
ties of gifts but the same Spirit. There are varieties of service. 
but the same Lord”’—says the apostle (I Cor 12, 4sq.). This is 
therefore the solution in matter of different spiritual gifts. But 
the problem is much more difficult when we have to do with 
differences arising out of our given nature, our created condition, 
out of our social circumstances. In such cases ~e note two inter- 
twining tendencies. On the one hand, the equality given. and ex- 
perienced in Christ prevails in a way in which Christian brothers 
do not dissolve a relationship which involves inequality, for in- 
stance, the relation between masters and servants. On the other 
hand, our equality experienced in Christ partly permeates, 
purifies and restores to their original form the human relations 
arising from our created condition, and partly exerts an in- 
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fluence in the direction of abolishing or newly arranging the 
unjust social relations. It is interesting to note this in the re- 
lations between Israel and the Gentiles, men and women, parents 
and children, masters and servants, the worldly authority and 
the new community, the rich and the poor. | 


Israel and the Peoples in Christ 


53. Most of Paul's apostolic activity and the work of early 
Christianity was carried on in the tension between the Jews and 
the Gentiles. The observance of the Law and of a pattern of piety 
arising from the Law were for the Jews not only a matter of 
custom, but a matter of faith—even after they had become 
Christians. Paul succeeded at the Jerusalem Convent to free the 
Gentile Christians from the imposition of the old life pattern. 
But subsequently he had to make tremendous efforts in order 
to preserve the unity of the new community which was composed 
of Jews and Gentiles. It is for the solving of this eminently and 
vitally practical and everyday problem that he then expounds 
his doctrine of justification. The whole Epistle to the Romans is 
dedicated to this theme, and the final conclusion of the epistle 
is this: “Accept one another as Christ accepted us, to the glory 
_ of God” (Romans 15, 7 sq.). Jesus Christ accepted me—that is 
the decisive fact for the new community also. It means that we 
have to bear the differences even if one’s specific life pattern is 
for him a matter of faith. By stressing this, Paul gave an anti- 
cipatory example for settling the ecumenical problems of our 
time as well. Christ accepted me—do not find we again here the 
mirroring of the image of the serving Christ? 


Man and Wife in Christ 


54. Many people would refuse even to listen to what the 
apostle says about the relation between man and wife in Ephesians 
5, 21 sqq. and do not understand how cquld the same Paul write 
these words who, in another epistle says that, in Christ, there 
is no such a thing as male and female (Gal. 3, 28). This is an. 
interesting example of how the new life pattern of the new 


community impinges upon and permeates the given order of the 
surrounding society. Also with regard to other human relations, 
Paul's position is that no one should dissolve a relation on the 
ground that one became a Christian (I Cor 7. 17 sqa.). On the 
other hand. he enjoins with equal emphasis the need for rear- 
ranging such a relationship “in Christ’. that is to say, with re- 
ference to Christ. following his example. He applies the same 
principle to marriage. He takes his departure from the religious- 
ly based social order of his time and environment: man is head 
of the woman. But he turns this relation upside down, more 
precisely. helps it on its feet. while remembering Jesus. Jesus, 
too. is head of the congregation, but this means that he loves. 
cares for clings to this church, and even give his life for it. Tf, 
therefore, man is the head, then let he act in the same wav: let 
him live, care for. cling to his wife. and even gives his life for 
her. There cannot be any doubt that Paul applies the same prin- 
ciple of service of which Jesus said: “If anyone wants to be first. 
he must make himself last of all and servant of all” (Mark 9. 35). 
If the husband thinks that he is the head of his wife. then let him 
be her servant, following the example of Jesus Christ. 


Masters and Servants in Christ 


55. As to the relation between parents and children, masters 
and servants, it is well known that Paul orders their relation “in 
Christ”, without demanding the dissolution of the relationship 
that is rooted in the existing social order. However. even a slight 
degree of familiarity with the then existing conditions clearly 
indicates how incredibly new was the spirit which is radiating 
from Paul's Epistle to Philemon when he asks him to receive 
back his fugitive slave as a brother and treat him as he would 
treat the apostle himself. Transposed to a modern setting this 
would probably be tantamount to one’s sending back a worker, 
discharged because of his participation in a demonstration, to his 
employer, the white owner of a firm in South Africa, with the 
request to receive the black as his brother and treat him as he 
would treat the visiting archbishop of his church. As to the 
much-quoted verse about preferring to stay with his master to 
the chance to become free (I Cor 7: 21), the conservative exegetes 
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probably put more conservatism into the verse than what is 
really in it. To have the right meaning, it is necessary to recall 
what Paul says in the foregoing section about mixed marriage. 
No one should leave his or her partner on the ground that one 
became a Christian. But if “the heathen partner wishes for a 
separation, let him have it. In such cases the Christian husband 
or wife is under no compulsion” (I Cor 7, 12 sqq.). It is obvious 
that Paul’s disposition is the same in case of slaves also. No slave 
should leave his master on the ground that one became a 
Christian. He might probablv win his master bv his good conduct. 
But if his master gives him the chance of freedom, then he shou!d 
take it. The sequel in the text is again the statement that both 
master and servant are equally in the service of Christ (I Cor 
7, 22). 


The Secular Power and the New Community 


56. It is in the same context that we find the consideration 
of the relation to the secular authority for, in a certain sense, 
the immediate secular power for a slave was his master. We are 
thinking of Rome 13 1 sqq. False is the interpretation according 
to which Paul would justify here absolute power of the irrespon- 
sible kind and that he would demand an uncritical and blind 
obedience. For the real sense one should read Paul's exposition 
in the context of the above characterized messianism. In terms 
of their messianic expectations, the Jews held that the Messiah 
would set up his rule against the secular power, concretely 
against the Roman Empire. Paul is writing his representative 
epistle to Rome wherefrom the Jews causing tumults because of 
the Christos case were expelled about 6—7 vears ago by Emperor 
Claudius. It is in the Christos case that Paul is preparing his 
visit to Rome; he takes pains to dispel the very natural suspicion 
that he would engineer an insurrection in the centre of the 
empire. It is in the way of averting this suspicion that Paul is 
writing about obedience and rebellion against the authority 
(Romans 13, 2). For Jesus has not come to rule like the worldly 
powers, neither does he incite his followers to rebellion. This. 
however, is only one side of Paul’s meaning. The other is what 
he writes about the divine power of the worldly authorities. Paul 
must have known that the worldly powers were naturally con- 
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sidered divine beings in the East, while in Rome too there was a 
strong tendency to do the same. Paul's exposition does not 
buttress this tendency, but, precisely by this, he puts a twofold 
limitation upon the power of the civil magistrate. He emphasizes 
that the worldly power is not a deity but the servant of God. 
With the background of contemporary thinking, this would not 
exalt the emperor but rather subject him to God. The emperor 
is the servant of God:, his power is not his own; he is not an 
autocrat; his authority is from God. At the same time, his power 
is also limited by the definition of the purpose which the God- 
given power should serve: it is to defend good against evil. Paul 
is writing this at the beginning of Nero's reign, and he is ad- 
dressing the Roman Christians who, possibly with some influ- 
ential leaders among them, still belonged to the synagogue of 
Rome. If we consider this, then we may feel in Paul's words an 
emphatic warning: the secular authority cannot use its power 
arbitrarily for it is bound to uphold justice. In that given 
situation, those Roman Christians in leading positions must have 
taken this point. It is, at any rate clear, that Paul, by his 
statement that the worldly authority too, is a serving authority, 
actually throws the light of the new life pattern of the new com- 
munity upon one’s relation to the secular authority. 


Poor and Rich in the New Community 


57. Lastly we should also consider how the problem of wealth 
and poverty is treated when viewed according to the new life 
pattern of the new community. There are surviving data which 
clearly indicate that, also in this matter, the first Christians tried 
to implement their equality in Christ. The first congregation in 
Jerusalem experimented with the realization of the community 
of goods. But this was hardly a producing community and, as 
a system, for this reason alone, could not survive. They most 
likely made the purchase and sale of property completely volun- 
tary (Acts 5, 4). On the whole, the principle was not to make 
compulsory changes in matters of ownership, yet no one could 
regard his property as his own, and, in the new community, 
every member gladly shared his goods with those in need. It is 
well known that the Epistle of St. James condemns the boastful 
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rich who do not care for the poor (James 2, 1 sqq; 5, 1 sqq.). But 
it is much less noted that the apostle Paul is also shocked by the 
intolerable conduct of the rich (I Cor 11, 19 sqq; 4, 8 sqq.). In 
the congregations of Paul it was natural that they took up 
collections and gave to the poor. It seems that they could not go 
beyond that. But it is also beyond doubt that the new community 
did not justify neither did it accept the difference between poor 
and rich, and sided with the poor. In this they followed Jesus. 


The Newness of the Life Pattern of the New Community 


58. After the foregoing expositions we may sum up the 
characteristics of the new life pattern of the new community in 
the following: 1) Under the rule of Christ, it is the principle of 
mutual service that prevails and holds together the differences 
in a unity. 2) The new community is always in the making as 
an open community, and this openness also means mutual respect 
for and bearing of the different life patterns. 3) The new com- 
munity does not live yet according to the order of the coming 
kingdom of God for that has not yet come, but the hope of the 
coming new world of God saves the new community from the 
resignation and temptation to regard the existing order of the 
present world as final and unchangeable. In this we see the 
implementation of the eschatolgical view. 4) The new community 
usually does not change the given social order, yet rearranges 
the existing human relations in the spirit of equality in Christ, 
mutual respect, love and service. The new community is the salt 
of society. 5) The new community keenly feels the tension 
between the new order and the given social order. It is also 
assailed by the temptation to release the tension by staying 
within the framework and life pattern of the existing social 
order (E. g., the conduct of the rich). However, the new com- 
munity, as a rule, perseveres in this tension and in this way 
follows Jesus in the spirit of service and love. Thus the tension 
urges the believers to change the unjust social order in the 


direction of a more just, more brotherly and more humane social 
order. 
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The Mission of the New Community 


59. After this we may define very briefly and simply the 
mission of the new community. Jesus says to his disciples: “You 
will bear witness for me” (Acts 1, 8). From what has been said 
we may define the contents of this mission: it is by a new con- 
fession of faith and by a new life pattern that the new com- 
munity bears witness for Jesus. Thus the mission of the new 
community closely unites the verbal witness to the serving love 
of Christ and the witness of life serving with the love of Christ. 

60. The purpose of the mission of the new community is to 
pass on the new, full life received from Christ. This new life 
means the radical change of thinking and the complete rear- 
ranging of our relations to our fellowmen. The New Testament 
calls this change repentance and new birth. The new community 
can only fulfil] this mission in that it first addresses the require- 
ment of repentance and new birth to itself, in that it begins 
with a self-criticism. Let us think of the saving of Jesus about 
the mote and the beam in the eve (Matthew 7, 4 sq_). 

61. As to its mission, the new community is in the peculiar 
position in that the reaching of the goals of its mission is beyond 
its power. It cannot coerce anyone to repent and to begin a new . 
life. The new community, the congregation, the church, does not 
have its own power. This the Lord reserves to himself. The new 
community can only carry on its mission if it is convinced that 
the risen Lord himself is continuing his ministry for saving man 
and the world. From this follows the obligation of the new com- 


munity to be ready always and everywhere to serve man and 
the world. 


4. THE NEW COMMUNITY TODAY 


62. After reviewing the global problems of community and 
trying to give a Biblical exposition of who is Christ in whom the 
new community is built up and what is the nature of the new 
community: now we come to the question as to what consequen- 


ces are to be drawn for the church, for the Christianity of our 
time. 
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The New Community and the Church 


63. In the course of church history there have always been 
groups and communions and even churches that have identified 
themselves with the new community which is being built up in 
Christ. Standing on the ground of the New Testament and as 
heirs to the Reformation, we can hardly adopt this view without 
reservations. But we cannot say either that the new community 
which is being built up in Christ does not exist in the church. 
We must view the relation between the new community and the 
church as being in motion, not in a stationary position, in the 
movement of service. The church is there where people carry on 
the service of Christ for man. Hence the church is the fellowship 
of those who, according to the gracious will of God, partake of 
the serving love of Christ. Thus we do not choose this fellowship 
for ourselves; God gives us for brothers those who, like us, 
partake of the service of Christ. Hence we cannot draw the 
frontiers either of the church or of the new community: it is 
like the light radiating from a source, its boundaries always 
remaining open. 


Not a Paragon of Communal Life 


64. Hence we cannot regard the church as a paragon for 
other forms of communal life, neither can we consider our task 
to turn the world and society into church. It follows from the 
incarnation, from Christ’s becoming man, that the Gospel does 
not abolish God's ordinances in the created world. The task of 
the new community is to help, with a diaconal attitude which 
we learn from Christ, in order that the social forms, communities 
connected with the order of creation fulfil their purpose so that 
the family be a true family, society a true society. 


A Community Organized for Service 


65. Christ carries on his service through his own body, the 
church: with, in and under the work of the church. He serves 
in the way of appointing apostles, prophets, teachers, giving them 
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gifts of grace to do various services (I Cor 12, 28). Through them 

f serves. Not only the individual believers are 
ordained to serve, but the whole church, the new community, 
in its totality. The whole church is sustained by services and 
in services. For the sake of the services entrusted to it, the 
church, as the bearer of the new community, needs an organisa- 
tion. There are differences between the ministrations which are 
carried on by men. To harmonize and coordinate these services, 
the church, as every human community, needs an organisation. 
Yet the organisation of the new community is subordinated to 
the unique pattern of service utterly unparalleled in society: 
“You know—says Jesus to the sons of Zebedee—that in the 
world, rulers lord it over their subjects, and their great men 
make them feel the weight of authority; but it shall not be so 
with you. Among you, whoever wants to be great must be your 
servant, and whoever wants to be first must be the willing slave 
of all—like the Son of Man; he did not come to be served, but 
to serve, and to give up his life as a ransom for many” (Matthew 
20, 25—28). 


Serving Membership 


66. “Volkskirche”, as a rule, keeps everybody on the church 
roll who has not declared in proper form that he wants to leave 
the church. The “free churches” count their members on the 
basis of their voluntary declaration and confession. The serving 
_ church has the characteristic feature that it does not look upon 
numbers but only on the services; it serves and calls to serve 
wherever and whenever service is needed and appeals to all 
willing to serve. No one can accept the obligations of this serving 
membership unless one has accepted the word of Jesus as his life 
_ principle: “Anyone who wishes to be a follower of mine must 
leave self behind; he must take up his cross, and come with me. 
Whoever cares for his own safety is lost; but if a man let 
himself be lost for my sake and for the Gospel, that man is safe” 
(Mark 8, 34. 35). In another words, who does not accept his 
solidarity with Jesus cannot be his disciple. Who, however, has 
experienced the love of Jesus, that man is constrained by that 
love and is enabled to disregard his own real or imagined inter- 
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ests, to turn away from his own self and to turn with full love 
to his neighbours. 


Service for a Just World Order 


67. The service of the new community and its members is 
not limited to directly personal relations. The service of Jesus 
was also marked by concreteness and a one-sided stand: he sided 
with the poor against the rich, with those who had been 
discriminated religiously and socially, against the privi- 
leged ones, with the men of good will against those disturbing 
peace and sowing the seeds of hatred. The limitation of service to 
the strictly personal and individual sphere and the fancied 
neutrality of the church might mean a betrayal of Jesus, who 
served man and the good of mankind, when it is no longer a 
matter of individuals nese of people and the cause of the whole 
human race. 


Pseudo-Christian Ideologies 


68. Our question is therefore this: how shall the church, as 
the new or renewing community in Christ, carry on its service 
in the world the order of which is not sustainable, in which a 
world-scale class struggle is going on for a more just world order, 
in which the two determining factors are two world systems 
opposed to each other? We believe that Christianity must be 
extricated from the fetters of various pseudo-Christian ideo- 
logies in order that it may properly recognize and perform its 
service in today’s world. 


A Pseudo-Christian Ideologizing of Service 


69. We sympathize with those who scorn the talk about the 
serving Jesus, the serving church and serving church membership. 
To be sure, in most cases these people are not against Jesus, they 
do not reject what Jesus said about service and his understanding 
of service. They protest, however, against the false interpretation 
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and application of Jesus’ ministry which are used to exhort the 
exploited, disadvantaged people, those robbed of their human 
dignity, the oppressed social strata and peoples to endure and 
suffer as Christians every misery and injustice without effectively 
opposing as Christians those responsible for their misery and 
injustice. We mean those duped Christians who wanted to take 
seriously the commandment of Christian patience and of loving 
our enemies and therefore withdrew from the fight which was 
going on for the liberation and economic, and social progress of 
their people. When subsequently the non-Christians achieved the 
freedom of their people and started it on the road of progress 
and, in this process, the Christians too enjoyed the fruits of the 
constructive efforts, then they had to realize with shame what a 
great opportunity of serving their people they had missed. 

70. We must energetically oppose the pseudo-Christian 
ideology of service which ignores the content of service, while 
making it an empty and abstract principle and, in essence, an 
unprincipled opportunism. Service, in the sense of Jesus, does 
not mean passivity but activity: fight for justice and against all 
kinds of injustice. The self-denial with attends service is not an 
asceticism as an end in itself, but self-dedication, the offering of 
our life and energy for the good of our fellowmen. 


Pseudo-Christian Individualism 


71. The man of the Modern Times, as we mentioned above, 
is characterized by individualism which, over the centuries 
coalesced with the thinking of Christians. The absolute value of 
the personality of the individual, has been affirmed in innumer- 
able forms by Christian circles. To be sure, one cannot deny the 
value of the individual, of the personality. Yet the pseudo- 
Christian ideologizing of individuality, this Christian-coloured 
individualism, actually prevents the Christians from finding the © 
right orientation in today’s world the urgent problems of which 
are not individual in nature, but rather concern the community. 
Some of the individual problems are grave and painful precisely 
because they are parts and consequences of collective problems, 
of conditions of social injustice which defy the individual. 

72. Pseudo-Christian individualism may hinder Christians 
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in joining their forces, in matters of public concern, with others. 
We might put it in this way: if they agree in nine points but 
disagree in the tenth, then they would consider it a compromise, 
an injury to their personality, to become involved with others, in 
public matters. This ideology may very strongly hold back 
Christians from joining peoples of other world-views or ide- 
ologies, even if they would otherwise agree as to the humanita- 
rian goals of action. This ideology hinders Christians in taking 
part in the liberation movements and in the construction of 
socialism, if the leaders of these enterprises are not Christians. 

73. The ideologizing of the individuality inhibits Christian 
assent to possible measures taken in order to limit individual 
interests which are pressed at the costs of public interests. This 
is one of the reasons why, in case of human rights, Christian 
reaction is usually more lively to individual injuries than to 
injuires which harm the public interests and common human 
rights. 

74. One of the characteristic features of modern individu- 
alism is the ideology of pluralism which lulls even Christians to 
believe that they have to do with a really unlimited pluralism, 
whereas in fact this means the pluralism in terms of individu- 
alism and actually defends the free competition of individual 
interests. However, the ideology of individual pluralism makes it 
difficult for Christians to realize that today the only option is 
between but two kinds of humanitarian thinking, the individu- 
alistic humanitarianism and the collective kind of humanitari- 
anism, of which the first mainly represents the interests of 


privileged groups and peoples, while the second one the vital 
problems of millions. 


The Ideology of the Ruling Church 


75. We usually call the ideology of the ruling church me- 
dieval ideology the first theologian of which was St. Augistine, 
while its classical formulation was the work of the Aquinas. 
The axiom of this ideology is the well-known thesis: grace does 
not abolish, but rather perfects nature. Applied to state-church 
relations, it is on this basis that the church may demand an 
authoritative role in the world. It is also called sometimes the 
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ideology of the Constantinian Era, and, as it is known, it has 
for some time become a slogan that we have come to the end 
of this era. But one cannot be sure that the mentality of the 
Constantinian Era has also come to its end in Christians. We 
believe that this ideology of the ruling church, in refined forms, 
still persists. Many Christians still cherish openly or secretly the 
hope that Christianity may yet again become, perhaps precisely 
by ministering to the needs of the world, a vanguard of humanity. 
This hope and the superiority complex it reflects may hinder 
Christians in their cooperation with non-Christians, on an honest 
human basis and acting out of their faith, for common human 
goals, whereas such a cooperation is today is vital to the survival 
of mankind. 


The Ideology of the Christian Society 


' 76. A conception similar to the ideology of the ruling church 
is the ideology of the Christian society. This ideology has emerged 
in Protestant areas also since the Reformation, yet on a bourgeois 
democratic—not hierarchical—basis, or in the form of the 
rule of the lowest class of the people. History speaks of the 
movements which once tried to set up and organize the kingdom 
of Christ on the foundation of radically interpreted Christian 
norms. In every case significant role was played in such efforts 
by the fancied superiority of a society which is directed by 
Christians. It was, among other things, this ideology of the 
superiority of Christian society that furnished the Christian 
argument for the modern expansion of the white man’s world 
which led to the colonial conquest of non-Christian peoples. Of 
late, the ideology of the Christian society has been under frequent 
and serious criticism, and, from the theoretical viewpoint, it may 
be considered dead. The real situation of Christianity today 
also contradicts this ideology. But its after-effects, in refined 
form, are still often felt. It is this ideology that furnishes the 
background of that apparently very Biblical idea that the new . 
society is represented and realized by Christianity, or that the 
Christian congregation is the prototype or anticipation of the 
coming society, of the new mankind. We also perceive the hidden 
influence of this ideology in the unmistakable mistrust which 
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some Christian circles have for the modern secularized society. 


This too might impede cooperation which is necessary on the 
general human level for the common goals of mankind. 


Our Reformation Heritage 


77. Reviewing the problems of today’s world, we noted that, 
in trying to assess the situation and task of Christianity from 
the angle of service, we considered this a key question: what is 
the relation of Christianity to the two world systems, the capi- 
talist and socialist system? We hold that, in opposition to the 
said pseudo-Christian ideologies, we can rely upon our Refor- 
mation heritage, not in terms of a literal, but rather of a 
substantial agreement. We know well that the church doctrines, 
such as Christology, the doctrine of justification, or even the 
theology of revolution, have several variants. Thus Luther's 
teaching about the two realms has also several variants, inter- 
pretations and applications. We believe that Luther takes pains 
to emphasize: it is in two ways that God works for the good of 
man in the world. First, through the secular authority—and 
here Luther means the authority of parents just as well as the 
power of the various magistrates and office-bearers. He empha- 
sizes that they received their power in order that they care for 
those entrusted to them. Secondly, God serves the good of man 
through the Gospel the proclamation of which is the task of the 
church. It is by preaching that God converts men, forms them 
into new beings and collects his church. Luther repeatedly 
stresses that the church has no other power but the power of 
the Gospel, and this is not secular power but spiritual authority 
which is not the church's own power but the power of Christ. 
Hence the church can do nothing but to let God do his own work 


of creating faith and renewing life through the witness of the 
church. 


Our Lutheran Orientation Today 


78. We hold that this teaching of Luther is in accord, to a 
great extent, with what we have expounded as our diaconia 
theology, the essence of which is that the church should not try 
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to rule over the world or over the souls of men, but she must 
be content with the place of service. At the same time, this 
teaching is a powerful stimulus to Christians, impelling them 
courageously to accept and carry out their secular tasks, as the 
followers of the serving Christ. Let us sum up in the following 
the consequences of this position. 

79. Luther has a modern view of society when he consis- 
tently recons with the fact that the overwhelming majority of 
Christians are nominal Christians who cannot be changed at 
moment's notice into genuine Christians. Hence the world cannot 
be governed by means of the Gospel: society cannot be coerced 
by the power of the law to live and develop its structures 
according to principles which issue from the Gospel and from 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

80. God not only created the world; he is also engaged 
in the work of continuous creation, upholding, governing the 
world,—in a hidden way. God has grafted the order of life 
into the structure of the world. The right and proper order of 
life can be recognized even by those who do not know God. It is 
usually not alone, in heart-searching, in his conscience, that a 
man recognizes this order, but, as a rule it is found in the course 
of men’s debates, arguments, dialogues,—just as Paul tells us 
in Romans 2, 1. This obliges the Christian to enter into an open 
dialogue with non-Christians. 

81. The “normal” everyday situation of the believer is that 
he lives and works together with non-believers, non-Christians. 
it is by confronting each other, talking to each other, exchanging 
their ideas, that they may find the right way which they all 
can accept. With this, a wide human foundation is laid for the 
living together and cooperation of Christians and non-Christians, 
people of various religions‘and world-views. 

82. According to Luther, this does not at all mean that the 
believer gives up his faith, his principles of life that stem from 
his faith in Christ and in this manner he smoothly accomodates 
himself to the world. On the contrary. It is precisely because of 
his faith in Christ that he conscientiously carries on his secular 
tasks. He performs these tasks as services motivated by love. 
On the other hand, he does not coerce his non-Christian 
neighbour, neither does he expect of him that he adopt a 
Christian meaning of his work and position. 
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83. A direct consequence of Luther's teaching about the two 
realms is his doctrine of justification by faith. According to this 
doctrine God alone has the power to create faith, and hence no 
one can be forced to believe or to live according to the norms 
which stem from one’s faith in Christ. On the other hand, since 
faith is the work of God, man does not ‘become, because of his 


faith, a super-man, only man who, because of his faith, gladly 
serves the good of his fellowmen. 


The Opportunities of Cooperation Today 


84. It is in this way that we see the situation and service of 

Christianity in today’s world in the light of New Testament faith 
in Christ, the heritage of the Lutheran Reformation and of our 
diaconia theology. As a matter of fact, neither Jesus, nor primitive 
Christianity, nor Luther encountered the social problems of our 
time and the contradictions inherent in these problems. From this 
viewpoint, our situation today is absolutely new. We would never 
think of deducing socialism from or justifying it by the Gospel of 
Jesus or Luther’s teaching. But our expositions may have indica- 
ted that as Christians we find some common humain traits and 
objectives in the theory and realization of socialism. For this 
reason, the example of the serving Christ, faith in him and the 
walking in his footsteps in service have liberated and enabled us 
to accept some common tasks together with those of other religi- 
ous convictions or ideologies in our socialist society. In the course 
of a continuous dialogue and cooperation we note the widening of 
the basis and opportunities of further cooperation. Since, as we 
believe, the emergence and realization of socialism mean the 
beginning of a new era in the history of mankind, we think and 
hope that, with our theology based on Christian and Reformation 
foundations and with our experiences, we may give help to the 
large Lutheran family of Christianity. 


The First Theme 


OUR MISSION 
JESUS CHRIST 


INTRODUCTION 
Radical Change in World Mission 


85. The church is a new community with a unique mission. 
Its task is to be the witness to Jesus Christ in the world. True is 
the thesis that the history of missions is identical with the history 
of the church. The church has always carried on its mission, as an 
outflow of its essence, yet the mission of the church has different 
phases, forms, tides and ebbs, changes of directions. In the modern 
age, it is from Europe that Christian mission has spread out into 
the world. It is beyond doubt that this phase, this form of world 
mission have become past; we have entered into a new era of 
mission. This radical change is related, on the one hand, to the 
situation of the church, and, on the other hand, to the radical 
change in the condition of the world. This makes imperative for 
Christianity of today to rethink its mission in the world of our 
time. 


The Common Cause of the Whole Church 


86. At the beginning of our century, in 1910, John R. Mott 
and his associates brought into being in Edinburgh the world 
organisation of Christian missions in order to complete, in a 
planned way, by integrating the existing forces, the missionary 
conquest of the whole world, “as long as we have time”— 
possibly within the life time of their own generation. This plan 
indicated that modern Christianity certainly had the consciousness 
of a common missionary obligation, yet the progress of mission 
was a one-way affair. This must be said even if we allow for the 
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enriching effect of the experiences in the mission fields for the 
life of the sending groups and churches. : 

87. In a book published in 1901 to promote foreign missions 
we read the following section: “Mission aims at making itself, in 
the end, superfluous. This aim is accomplished if Christianity 
becomes so firmly rooted in the life of a people that it no longer 
needs the service of foreign ambassadors, neither to work for its 
own upkeep and care, and if an indigeneous church closely integ- 
rated with the whole spiritual and social life of the people comes 
into being, a self-supporting church, capable of governing itself 
and developing itself”. Foreign mission today has to a great extent 
accomplished this aim and thus has rendered itself superfluous. 
In the mission fields today we find vigorous, self-respecting and 
viable churches which themselves have become agents of the 
mission. This, however, does not mean that the age of the church’s 
mission is past. We are rather witnessing the beginning of a new, 
deeper and more substantial era of the churches mission when 
the fulfilling of the common commission of the church has indeed 
become the common cause of whole Christianity. 

88. To express this by a simile, we think of the world as of the 
surface of a lake into which a stone fell and is causing ripples. 
Reaching the shores, they are sent back by the impact towards the 
point of their origin, while causing multiple phenomena of inter- 
ference. In the same manner, the proclamation of the Gospel 
which began with the Epiphany has reached an entirely pew 
phase in which it breaks upon the shores of the mission fields and 
is being returned from there. Now the fulfilling of the church’s 
mission is indeed the common cause of all the churches and all 
Christians wherever they may be for they realize that they all 
belong to the community of a world-scale mission. 


Radical Change in the World 
89. It is beyond doubt that the ges taking place in the 
mission of the world are paralleled by \certain radical changes 
which are taking place in the world. The agent of economic and 
cultural expansion in modern times was the white man, and it was 
parallel to this fact that the mission of the church appeared in the 
Third World. Today the time of this expansion is also past. The 
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peoples of the Third World are rapidly liberating themselves, 
first of all politically, from colonial -oppress#fon, and are making 
great efforts to attain to economic independenge as well. This new 
development is coupled by their cultural emancipation, by the re- 
discovery of their specific characteristics, their identity. We 
attach positive significance to this process because it helps us to 
become partners of equal standing and value in fulfilling the 
common mission of the church. As the human race, through 
serious struggles and grave trials, while liberating and elevating 
the oppressed classes and peoples, is today marching towards 
the unity of mankind, in the same way, this process also helps the 
the church to fulfill its mission as a world-wide community. 


Reconsideration of our Mission 


90. We find it natural that, in the new situation of the church 
and of the world, there is uncertainty as to the meaning of mis- 
sion among those who have been so far the main agents of mis- 
sion in the sense of “foreign missions”. This uncertainty clearly 
indicates the need that the church today reconsider, in a radical 
fashion, the purpose, contents and form of its mission. “Foreign 
missions” had various aspects, even in years past; they were not 
limited to Gospel proclamation. They were mostly and necessarily 
coupled with educational work, medical services and many other 
forms of social help. 

91. Today, the general cultural and social progress of mankind 
has produced, almost everywhere, a situation in which the state 
and society take over those cultural and socia} tasks which were 
formely carried out by the church, not only in the mission fields 
but, for instance, in Europe also. We consider this process as the 
rising of mankind to a truly human level, hence we do not dis- 
parage it but rather regard it as involving the task for the church 
to reconsider: how it could fulfill its mission by being a witness 
to Jesus Christ by its proclamation and its life. This does not 
mean that the church must withdraw into an abstract and purely 
spiritual world. It rather means that it should seek new contacts 
and new opportunities to discharge the service which issues from 
love. This task, too, is a common one. It is not easy for the condi- 
tions under which Christianity and, in particular, Lutheran Chris- 


tianity lives, widely differ. Yet precisely these differences might 
become a blessing for us in that they might help us, in the midst 


of Our many divisions, to maintain the consciousness of human 
solidarity, of being created of one blood. 


1. THE FOUNDATION AND CONTENTS OF OUR MISSION 


The Abiding Foundation of our Mission 


92. Even in this changing world, the foundation of the 
church's mission is unchanged. The mission “You will bear witness 
for me” is given by Christ who rose and lives, who “is the same 
vesterday, today, and forever” (Hebrews 13.8 NEB). The church 
receives its existence and, together with it, its mission from the 
living Lord Jesus Christ, and hence the missionary commission is 
valid always and everywhere: from the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ to the end of times, from Jerusalem to the ends of the 
earth. It is always in the era of mission that the church lives; the 
time of the church is the time of mission. 


The Cause of God 


93. The mission of the church is based on God's mission: 
missio Dei. The ultimate agent of mission is God himself who sent 
his only begotten Son into the world for he loved and loves the 
world and “whose will it is that all men should find salvation and 
come to know the truth” (I Timothy 2,4). It is God who—accor- 
ding to the words of Jesus—who sends “labourers to harvest his 
crop”. The church is truly church where and when it becomes the 
instrument of God's healing and life-saving work. 

94. The fact that God is the subject of mission also means that 
the purpose and results of our mission are not in our hands. When 
the disciples of Jesus returned from their preaching errand and 
happily reported that even the devils had submitted to them, the 
answer of Jesus was this: “What you should rejoice over is not 
that the spirits submit to you, but that your names are enrolled 
in heaven” (Luke 10, 20). In Lutheran Reformation the doctrine of 
justification is also focussed to this truth: it is God alone who 
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awakens faith through the Spirit, when and where he pleases 
(Confessio Augustana). This fact underscores the glorius freedom 
of our mission from the necessity anxiously to consider our results 
and successes. Yet this freedom all the more stresses our responsi- 
bility for and obligation of mission. Whatever God may do outside 
and without his church for the salvation of mankind will remain 
a mystery for us, but it is clear that God has commissioned his 
church to become Witness to his love which appeared in Jesus 
Christ. 


The Contents of our Mission 


95. When our church, in the socialist society, found itself in a 
situation which, compared with the former, was entirely new, 
then we too had to face the question which, not only in the mis- 
sion field but everywhere, confronts Christianity: whether or, not 
our mission involves us in the problems of mankind, whether or 
not it includes our diaconia, the service of love, both in the stricter 
and wider sense of the word. It was soon noted in the ecumenical 
and Lutheran organisations that we considered our involvement 
in the common causes of mankind and our participation in the 
common tasks as an inalienable part of our mission. 

96. We have found our bearings on the central doctrine of the 
Christian church and of the Lutheran Reformation, on the doct- 
rine of Incarnation. The content of the Gospel is not a merely 
verbal message but the fact that, in Jesus Christ, God became man 
who dedicated his whole life to the cause of enabling man to be 
truly human. At this point we should mention that, in our under- 
standing of the central doctrine of the Lutheran Reformation, 
that of justification, the justified man is not a super-man but a 
truly human being. 

97. It is from this angle that we make our approach to the 
debate generally known as the conflict between horizontalism 
and verticalism. We not only believe that the two can be recon- 
ciled with one another, but also hold that the two belong together 
and are indeed one as they always constituted one entity in the 
incarnation of the Logos and in the ministry of Jesus Christ. 
When we serve the spiritual good of man, then it is the doing of 
this task that means the fulfillment of our mission. When we care 
for the life and physical well-being of man, then it is this service 
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that means the fulfillment of our mission in the full sense of the 
word, While discharging our mission, we reject the “either-or” 
mentality, the false alternatives of preaching or diaconia, indivi- 
dual salvation or social welfare. Hence we consider the conflict 
between horizontalism and verticalism an artificial problem which 
arises out of the failure truly to consider the foundation of our 
witness, namely the fact that Jesus Christ became man in order to 
serve the good of man. 


The Horizon of the Peace of God 


98. When professing the unity of the preaching of the Gospel 
and the service of love we may refer to the peace of God. For the 
peace of God always serves the good of the whole man and even 
of the whole world. God's will to save man is of a much wider 
scope than to be limited to a purely spiritual or individual sphere. 
For us the personal relation between God and man and man’s 
individual salvation are matters of utter seriousness, at the same 
time, we attach the same importance to the fact that God's plans 
are on a world scale and that his love embraces the whole world. 
We can only become his witnesses, if we also affirm the world- 
wide dimensions of his plan of salvation. We too rejoice when we 
hear the promise of Christ that peace is his parting gift to us, his 
own peace such as the world cannot give (John 14: 27). We know 
well that this is the full and true peace. But we also know that 
we cannot have peace as long as there is unrest around us and in 
the world. Who has really tasted the peace of Jesus, that man is 
constrained by the peace and love of Jesus to perform the mi- 
nistry of reconciliation and to be a peacemaker in the world (II 
Cor 5, 14—19; Mt 5, 9). If ever, then certainly today we must 
realize that even the most simple personal problems have their 
world-wide bearings. How then could we ignore the bearing of the 
world-wide ministry of reconciliation? 


The Testimony of Life 


99. The confession of the church as new community about 
the serving Lord and the serving life of the new community con- 
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situte a unity; the two together yield the content of our witness 
to Christ. Of the two, let us stress now the testimony of life. Many 
have noted that the disciples of Jesus sent into the world do not 
becin their errand but stat in Jerusalem even after the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. This is especially surprising if compared 
with Paul's extented travels to preach the Gospel. What was then 
the mission of the first Christian congregation in Jerusalem? We 
find the answer when we read about them: “they enjoyed the 
favour of the whole people. And day by day the Lord added to 
their number those whom he was saving” (Acts 2.47). It is worth 
asking at this point: is not really the root problem of our mission 
that the testimony of our words is not coupled wih the testimony 
of our life? The example of the Jerusalem congregation shows 
that the fulfilling of our mission does not necessarily assume the 
form of a movement but may also take upon itself the form of an 
attraction. Are not we really troubled by the problem that Chris- 
tianity today, while speaking of missions, moves about a great 
deal but fails to attract people? Jesus had reason to compare his 
church, his obedient church, with the light that cannot be hid but, 
as by necessity, attracts the eves (Matthew 5: 14—16). 


The Duality and Unity of Testimony 


100. While affirming the overall unity of our witness to 
Christ, we, for the sake of clarity, should also speak of the diffe- 
rences between our various ministrations. Christian witness is 
service; it is guided by the consideration as to whom what help 
we may give. Figuratively speaking. we cannot satisfy the hungry 
with the Gospel, but must give him bread, and this giving of 
bread has the full rank of a testimony even if it is non-verbal 
and even the name of Jesus is withheld. On the other hand, It is 
useless to give bread to one in spiritual need: that man needs the 
Gospel, the Word of God, and, while preaching the Gospel to him, 
this ministry of ours has the full status of the Christian testi- 
mony. If we asked to give account of the hope that is in us, then 
we cannot remain silent; the appropriate form of witnessing in 
this case is a verbal one. But there are situations in which we 
must bear witness to Christ without words. 

101. All this has a bearing upon our political and social rela- 
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tions. When our neighbour or our society need help, then we are 
to serve as followers and witnesses of Christ. But we must realize 
that a man fed and clothed is not yet converted or led to faith. 
It is through the Gospel that God works faith and creates life. 
And when there is a need for faith and new life, then we cannot 
withhold our ministry of the Gospel. — 

102. At last, it is also clear that Jesus has especially entrusted 
the ministry of the Gospel to his followers and hence witnessing 
to Christ can only be done by the community of the believers. 
To do this work, we can naturally cooperate and unite only with 
those who have been apprehended by Christ. On the other hand, 
as far as the testimony of our actions is concerned, we not only 


may, but also must join our forces with all those who work for 
the good of man and mankind. 


2. CULTURE AND HUMANITY 


The Gospel and Humanity : 
103. It is one of the characteristic traits of the Lutheran 
Reformation that it has everywhere and always respected and 
fostered the specific linguistic, ethnic and cultural traditions of 
the various peoples. Its cradle was Germany, yet it was able to 
extoll the cause of the Gospel in such a way as to enable peoples 
of entirely different languages and cultures to assimilate what 
the German Reformation gave them which then ennobled and 
refined their peculiar languages and cultures. As far as we know, 
the foreign missions carried on by Lutheran churches have also 
been marked by the effort to preserve the cultural, human, values 
of the receiving peoples. This feature of Lutheran Christianity 
issues from the central emphasis of the Lutheran Reformation 
upon the true humanity of Jesus Christ. Hence the justifying 
grace of God has the end in view that man become truly human, 
he be enabled to relate humanly to this fellowmen. 
~ 104. Thus our difficulty, while doing our mission, does not lie 
in the fact that we carry in ourselves the culture of our people or 
our society and that this culture is somewhow expressed in the 
service of the Gospel also. The real problem arises only if we 
adopt and mix with the Gospel those elements of our culture 
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which are incompatible with the Gospel, or if we are bearers of a 
culture with a built-in contempt for the ents or cultural pecu- 
liarities of others. 


The Crisis of Humanity 


105. In our days the whole human race is passing through a 
crisis of humanity. On the one hand, the rapid development which 
is in evidence in the whole world furthers modern culture which, 
however, involves certain elements which, instead of promoting 
humanitarian ends, actually invoke inhuman consequences. On 
- the other hand, we note that today the peoples of the world do 
not have a common vision as to the content of true humanism. 
Modern man is marked by the outlook of individualism which 
makes its approach to the meaning of humanism in terms of the 
individual and finds the consummation of humanism in the indi- 
vidual personality. In the way of a dialectical negation, socialism 
in the new phase of the modern age has also developed a concept 
of humanity in terms of the community, a truly humanized society 
being the goal of human progress. We should add the fact that in 
all these matters we do have to do with ideas reflecting contra- 
dictory social and economic interest. 

106. Christianity, and mainly its bourgeois element, has his- 
torically allied itself more with an individualistic than with a col- 
lectivist humanism. Thus Christianity is actually involved in the 
divisions of mankind, and thus in the present crisis of humanity. 
Hence the question is how Christianity, with its traditional alli- 
ances, will be able to identify itself with the common cause of 
mankind. For, if it wants to serve the cause of mankind and not 
the narrow interestS of certain groups, then it must necessarily 
review its relation to an individualistic type of humanitarianism 
and must seek a new orientation toward a community type of 
humanitarianism. 


Indigenization and Universal Humanity 


107. We can speak of universal humanity but hardly of a 
universal human culture. More precisely: there is a universal 
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human culture which, however, is not homogeneous, On the other 
hand, in the wake of the technical civilization, mankind is in the 
process of progressive unification. This spells out the universal 
human task assigned to peoples living in various cultures mutu- 
ally to come to know each other's human values and to appreciate 
those as values common to our humanity. It is in this way that a 
common culture might develop from the present state of frag- 
mentation towards universal humanity. This, however, presuppo- 
ses and urgently calls for a readiness to learn from each other. 
If Christianity, while doing its mission, really wants to serve man, 
then it must also accept this human task, the readiness to learn. 

108. It is a law in forestry that a tree falling back or lagging 
behind in growth will be stifled by the surrounding vegetation. 
The aggressive expansion of modern mankind has often done 
precisely this with the cultures of the Third World. To counteract 
this trend, the effort of indigenization is both understandable and 
justified: the defence of the peculiar culture and humanism of | 
a people against foreign oppression. In the same way, we may 
fully understand and consider justified the efforts of the churches 
of the Third World to express their peculiar traits in their church 
life and theology also. 

109. Also in view of our own past and present experiences, 
we understand the attempts of the young churches at indigeniza- 
tion. When nationalism was rampant we saw efforts to develop a 
specifically Hungarian theology. These efforts however, ended in 
a deadlock because what they actually produced was but a Hun- 
garian version of an imported nationalism and thus the universal 
human horizon was lost sight of. When, however, in the historical 
process of socialist construction, it was in this entirely new situa- 
tion and while trying to answer the challenges of this situation 
that our theological work, in a really serious manner, began. 
Since, however, we were then confronted by the specific problems 
of our church and people, our theology had a peculiar tinge 
reflecting our concrete situation. The phase of full articulation 
arrived first in our theology when we began to mect the topical 
problems of humanity and of the whole world of Christendom. 

110. The way of our theology to become really indigeneous 
and living theology is, therefore, for us to grapple with the prob- 
lems of tasks given to us in our specific situation and yet to meet 
these problems and tasks with reference to a universal ChriStian 
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and human horizon. It is in this way that we may mutually help 
cach other in the Lutheran and ecumenical community. The word 
of Jesus is applicable to our theological identity also: “Whoever 
cares for his own safety is lost; but if a man let himself be lost 
for my sake and for the sake of the Gospel, that man is safe” 
(Mark 8, 35). 


3. RENEWAL FOR SERVICE 


Personal Stance 


111. The fulfilling of the church's mission is never the exclu- 
sive concern of single missionaries, groups or societies but always 
that of the whole church. If it is true that one of the essential in 
struments of our testimony is the witness of our life, then the 
fulfilling of the church's mission depends on the renewal of the 
church members so that their whole outlook and conduct be 
governed by the spirit of service. The kind of missionary and 
evangelizing effort which savours of condescension, the will to 
conquer or a superiority complex, has not only caused repulsion 
in the traditional mission fields, but has been rendered futile in 
all parts of the world. In the same way, hope is also indispensable 
for doing our service, but hope only inspires service if it springs 
from a living faith in Jesus Christ. The spirit of service and hope 
bring about the proper frame of mind, that of opennes toward 
people which is a condition for doing our mission. Mission and 
personal renewal closely belong together. 


Movements of renewal 


112. There have been times in the history of Christianity when 
Christians have become particularly aware of the need for inner 
renewal as the condition for their service. The inner crisis of 
today’s Christianity is paralleled by the vast multitude of renewal 
movements. It would be impossible to enumerate here and fairly 
to evaluate all of them. 

113. In our church, too, there have been renewal movements 
in the last decades. They have represented various types. Of these 
some of them came to a dead end, those which narrowed their 
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scope to purely spiritual matters or had become introverted 
groups of limited membership. On the other hand, blessing has 
attended the movements which have tried to renew the church 
as a whole, keeping their activity within the church, and also 
those movements which have taken seriously the diaconia of the 
church, not merely the personal works of charity, but social and 
political diaconia as well. Our experience is that the awakening 
of personal faith in Jesus Christ will only have beneficial effects, 


if it will remain open towards the church and the community 
of men. 


Reformation and Renewal 


114. The Reformation was a large-scale movement of renewal. 
Luther and his close co-workers persisted in their intention that 
they did not want a new church but the renewal of the whole 
church. It is not an incidental but rather a characteristic feature 
of the Lutheran Reformation that the 95 theses of Luther open 
with a call for repentance. We are probably in arrears yet as far 
as the full assessment of of the significance of this great move- 
ment of renewal is concerned. The Reformation of the whole 
church, no doubt, came to a halt—to the detriment of not only 
the Roman Catholic church but of the Reformation churches as 
well. But it must also be stated that, wherever the church is 
renewed in Jesus Christ, there it will also be continued—and this 
is what Luther and the Reformation wanted. We, too, heirs to the 
Lutheran Reformation, have to look at the matter in this way and 
rejoice over it in this way. 

115. One of the characteristic traits of the renewal movement 
of the Reformation was its strict concentration to faith in Jesus 
Christ. The other was an openness towards secular tasks. Today, 
we can hardly appreciate properly the significance of the vast 
movement which came in the wake of the Lutheran Reformation. 
People left the monasteries and, on the basis of their faith and 
conviction, turned to their secular tasks with good conscience after 
they had realized that God does not demand anything else of 
them than that they serve their fellowmen as they would serve 
Christ himself. 


116. We may consider the renewal movement of the Reforma- 
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tion as a call for a double conversion. For to be converted to 
Jesus always means a conversion to men also. The story of Zacc- 
haeus is a characteristic example. The rich tax collector had been 
excommunicated by his people at whose expense he had grown 
rich. When he met Jesus, he also found his way back to his own 
people. This was indicated by the word of Jesus: “This man too 
is a son of Abraham”. But this was preceded by Zacchaeus’ peni- 
tence for his extortions and his offer to use his’ wealth for mak- 
ing amends for his deeds (Luke 19: 9). This is what we term 
double conversion: return to Jesus, the serving Lord and return 
to our fellowmen,—and this is the essence of what we call dia- 
conia theology. 


4. THE WITNESS OF THE LIVING RELIGIONS 
“God has not left men without some clue to his nature” 


117. Both the Old and the New Testament repeatedly and in 
many forms witness to the fact that God has not left men with- 
out some clue to his nature (Acts 14: 17 NEB). We therefore 
cannot reconcile with the Scriptures those theologies which, 
while emphasizing the unique significance of our faith in Christ, 
simply give a negative sign to all religions. This theology renders 
Christians incapable of meeting the representatives of the living 
religions without a sense of superiority. It is also a false idea 
that, with the spreading of modern culture and science, the non- 
Christian religions automatically fade away. Experience shows 
that they do not die, but are modernized and renewed. Living 
religions in many places produce indications of their renewal 
parallel to those in Christianity. Christianity, therefore, has the 
task to review its relations to the living religions, partly from the 
viewpoint of creation and partly from that of salvation wrought 
by Christ. 


The Significance of Faith in God the Creator 


118. It would be hard to exaggerate the significance of the 
faith in the Creator from the viewpoint of the scientific progress 
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of mankind. We must agree with those who hold that faith in 
creation implies the most radical demythologizing, for it means 
that the phenomena of nature are not deities, but creatures of 
God. This faith givés to man the freedom to investigate the se- 
crets of nature, to penetrate into their mysteries. But let us add: 
when the various religions think to discover the presence of the 
deity in the various phenomena of nature, then they intuitively 
feel that nature is not left to man’s arbitrary whims. Among 
other things, this truth is also affirmed by the representatives of 
the living religions. On the other hand, faith in God’s creation 
also means that the deification of nature has a moment of truth 
in it for the created world has the imprint of the Creator’s hand, 
the vestiges of God's divinity and greatness. 


The Memorial Stone at Old Kidia, Tanzania 


119. In the oldest Lutheran congregation of Tanzania at Old 
Kidia, there is, beside the church, a simple memorial: a big globe 
of stone with a cross on it. We are told that it was at the square 
around the present church, under a big tree, that the youth of 
the tribe was gathered for the ceremony of initiation. The chief- 
tain sat an the stone and addressed the youngsters about respect 
for parents, the honouring of people, honest work and conduct. 
When they subsequently got acquainted with Christianity, they 
discovered that all these moral requirements had a far-reaching 
agreement with the teaching of Jesus. Thus what they had for- 
merly learned they began to practise out of love motivated by 
their faith in Christ. Therefore they set up the stone with the 
inscription: “Christ Triumphs!” If we narrow down Christianity 
to faith in Christ, then we may indeed give a negative treatment 
to all religions. If, however, if we attach the same significance 
to the ethical consequences, the values of humaneness that issue 
from faith in Christ, then we must discover some features com- 
mon to Christianity and the religions. If Jesus were to tell us 
today the Parable of the Good Samaritan, then he would probab- 
ly set up for example a representative of some non-Christian 
religion. We often hear: Christ is the end of religions. This is true 
if the same is meant that is stated in Paul’s saying: “Christ ends 
the law” (Romans 10, 4) for the Greek word telos means not only 
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the end of something but also the purpose, the fulfillment of a 
thing. It is more appropriate to say that the love of Jesus means 
the fulfillment of the religions also. This gives us the right view- 
point for having a positive relation to the living religions. 


The World Religions for Peace 


120. Almost simultaneously with the Assembly of the Lu- 
theran World Federation, the world conference of the represen- 
tatives of the world religions will take place in Moscow. The . 
theme of the latter conference is the question what religious 
people can do, in cooperation with non-religious people, for the 
peace of mankind. Preparations of the conference have made it 
clear that there is an unexpected measure of agreement concern- 
ing the common tasks of mankind between the living religions 
and Christianity. If we really believe that service for man and 
mankind is integral to the mission of the church and its witness 
to Christ, then we dispense with the notion which would permit 
but a negative confrontation with the living religions. We must 
give due attention to the criticism of the representatives of non- 
Christian religions that Christians are religiously impatient, also 
inhuman, because their sense of superiority leads them to dis- 
crimination against other religions. Yet the rule of our pattern 
of service should also govern our conversation with the non- 
Christian religions: “we must reckon others better than our- 
selves”, thus following the example of Jesus who “assumed the 
nature of a slave” (Philippi 3, 5). In the same way, we must take 
seriously the non-Christian criticism that the actual life of Chris- 
tians has but few evidences of the teaching of Jesus. 


5. IDEOLOGIES AND WORLD-VIEWS 


Meeting the Realities 


121. If we really take seriously the contents of our mission 
which Christ gives us, then we must modify the above theme in 
this way: it is not with ideologies and world-views that we are 
dealing but rather with men and social groups who have ideolo- 
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gies and, in this case, the people or the social groups concerned 
constitute for us the true reality. The other reality is that every 
man has an ideology or world-view even if it is not a speci- 
fically individual one, but one common to an entire social group. 
It is also a mistake to consider ideologies and world views noth- 
ing but a justification of the interests or political power of in- 
dividuals or social groups. It is possible that an ideology or 
world-view expresses the just interests of a social group, or 
even the interests of the whole human race. Viewed from this 
angle, we have a human criterion in hand which then prevents 
us from simply putting a sign of equation between the various 
ideologies and world-views. And if we believe that our Christian 
calling implies the obligation to view things from a universal 
human angle, then this is really the criterion whereby to judge 
the ideologies and world-views. In this case we should give our 


preference to the world-view of social humanism as against the 
individualistic world-view. 


Meeting the Realities of Christianity 


122. A further reality is the fact that Christians and Chris- 
tian communities also have their ideology and world-view for 
they are men and human communities. The Gospel is not a 
world-view, neither is it possible to derive from the Gospel a 
specifically Christian world-view. Neither does the Gospel turn 
the believer into a man who is free of all ideologies. However, 
the Gospel of Christ may shape our ideology. Our problem in 
confronting the ideologies and world-views is not to be freed 
from all ideologies and world-views, but rather the question how 
to acquire a world-view that would be appropriate to the uni- 
versal horizon of the Gospel, properly and justly envisaging the 

common cause of the whole human race. 

123. From the angle of fulfilling the mission of today’s Chris- 
tianity, we attach great importance to the dialogue with Marx- 
ists. Primarily because it is the Marxists who criticize the role 
of the church and Christianity in today’s world, while pointing 
to the fetters of ideology and world-view which prevent Chris- 
tianity from properly assessing its universal human tasks. This 
dialogue cannot pursue the objective that Christians take over 
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the Marxist world-view; this, because of its atheism, would any- 
-how be impossible. But this world-view might help Christians to 
shape and adopt a world-view which would be appropriate to the 
Gospel and, at the same time, would also meet the requirements 
of a world-scale social humanism. 


Meeting the Marvists 


124. In our country Christians and Marxist live and work 
together in the families, workshops, fields and in all the areas 
of social life. The separation of the church from the state already 
took place; the activity of the churches is regulated by agree- 
ments negotiated with the state in terms of which both the 
churches and the individuals enjoy the freedom of religious prac- 
tice. The popular front movement gives opportunity for the co- 
operation of religious and non-religious people in the solving of 
the common problems of our society. 

125. In our society the dialogue of Christians and Marxists 
does not follow the western pattern of periodically arranged 
meetings, but dialogue is a part of our everyday life. It does not 
concentrate to the ideological conflicts but to the solving of the 
common problems in society by joint effort. The atheism of. 
Marxism—Leninism is just as unacceptable to Christians as the 
Christian faith in God to Marxists. But the posture of service 
means that, in the dialogue, we do not prove our Christianity by 
arguing against others, but seek the common functions while led 
by the question as to where and how we could be useful to our 
people and society. We are not only convinced but also have the 
experience that, inspite of the ideological differences and dif- 
ferent motivations, it is possible to live and work together. 


6. LUTHERAN COMMUNITY IN SERVICE 
The Value of the Common Confession of Faith 
126. From the viewpoint of our common mission, it would be 


hard to exaggerate the value of the confession of faith held by 
the Lutheran Church. We do not mean the common confessional 
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writings since they came into being in historical settings which 
now belong to the past, and, for this reason, younger Lutheran 
churches no longer make all the confessional writings obligatory 
for themselves. We rather think of the witness of the Lutheran 
Reformation—the testimony which epitomizes everything in 
the person of Jesus Christ. It is the exposition of the witness to 
Jesus Christ that we call the teaching of the Lutheran Refor- 
mation. Justification means that Jesus Christ frees man from 
the anxions concern for his own salvation, thus making him 
free to do all his work under the inspiration of serving love. 
Our common Lutheran confession implies that the fulfilment 
of the Christian mission does not mean a specifically ecclesiastical 
function but every word and the whole life of the Christian 


believer who follows Christ in service are really the carrying out 
of this mission. 


The Value of Differences — 


127. From the viewpoint of the varied forms and structures 
of churchly and secular service, the specifically Christ-centred 
confession of the Lutheran Church gives a certain flexibility to 
Lutheran Christianity. This is not a weakness of lack of 
certainty but it is rather the consequence of this Christ-centred 
concentration that Lutheran Christianity does not stand for a 
uniform church structure as obligatory in all places. The structure 
of the church is good if it is an instrument appropriate to the 
end that the church perform its task in the given social and 
historical situation. This might also mean that there is no perma- — 
nent need for seeking to install new structures, thus, for in- 
stance, a new order of worship or new institutions, but the 
existing framework might also be filled with evangelical content. 
At the same time, the confession of the Lutheran Church makes 
us free to seek new solutions in a new situation. The Lutheran 
confession of faith does not bind us to the historical standards 
of faith, neither to the XVIth century, nor to the cradle-land 
of the Lutheran Reformation, but it makes the Lutheran Church 


free to be a truly Lutheran Church in the most varied environ- 
ments. 
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The Mobilization of our Values 


Our common confession of faith implies the task to mobilize 
its inner content and value. This means that we must give 
priority to the renewal of Lutheran Christianity and hence 
we cannot fritter away our energies for effecting organisational 
changes in the outer structure of the church. We must rather 
mutually admonish ourselves to seek the forms and means best 
suited to the place and time in the interest of doing our service. 

128. However, the mutual respect for the differences makes 
it necessary practically to implement the principle of the “two- 
way traffic” and indeed that of multiple way of exchanging our 
spiritual values. We affirm the statement of the Kecskemé#t 
meeting of the Lutheran World Federation in 1972: “Every church 
has something essential to give to the other church, just as some- 
thing to receive from the other church”. 

129. We attach great importance to the work and service of 
the Lutheran World Federation from the viewpoint of the 
member churches’ coming closer to know and help each other 
in the fulfilment of their mission. This dialogue is indeed a 
discussion of many partners which might view all the emerging 
local or regional questions in a global perspective. But we must 
strive, more than heretofore, that this discussion really be the 
round table talk of equal partners. We note a progress in this 
respect by the progressively active participation of the represen- 
_tatives of the Third World in the common work. On the other 
hand, we consider it necessary that the whole family of the 
Lutheran Churches give greater attention, with more openness, 
to the life, voice and witness of the Lutheran Churches living 
in the Second World, just as we too try to understand and 
help our Lutheran brethren and sisters who live under circum- 
stances other than ours. 


7. EDUCATING FOR SERVICE 
Gospel and Culture 


130. “Of the various trends of the Reformation, it was the 
Lutheran that had the most comprehensive and most influential 
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conception of cultural policy” — stated a Hungarian literary 
historian of Marxist persuasion (Tibor Klaniczay). A similar 
assessment of the cultural role of Lutheran Christianity can be 
made in other countries also. As far as we know, Lutheran 
mission has also laid great emphasis upon the raising of cultural 
standards in the mission fields. This positive cultural service of 
Lutheran Christianity does not stem from its historical links with 
XVIth century humanism but from the innermost essence of the 
Reformation confession of Lutheran Christians. According to this, 
it is only in true humaneness that we can follow Jesus Christ 
who really became man. This Lutheran doctrine makes the task 
incumbent on us that we help every man and every people in 


acquiring education and culture appropriate to his or its given 
potentials. 


Christian Education in the Secularized World 


131. Whereas in the past education and culture were closely 
tied in with the work of the ecclesiastical institutions as the 
programme of the so-called Christian society, today’s world is 
characterized by the process of progressive secularization. Hence — 
we must seek everywhere in the world new patterns of Christian 
life and Christian education for service. When we consider our 
mission, we cannot view this process only negatively, since 
education in church schools often had the effect that the Christian 
educated there separated himself from the non-Christian world. 
Schooling and culture in the community of the secularized world 
also mean to a Christian that he is not isolated from the world 
and hence he may better understand and perform his service 

in the world. . 

| 132. We especially stress two considerations. The humane 
stance of Lutheran Christianity implies that we do not look with 
suspicion upon learning and culture. On the contrary: impelled 
by our faith we try to rise in them to as high a level as possible. 
At the same time, it is a fact of experience that the believer 
cannot properly assess and do the service which issues from his 
faith, and he cannot even keep his faith unless unless he finds 
his proper orientation in the world. 
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8. COMMUNICATION AND MISSION 


Serving Life as an Instrument of Communication 


133. It is by his witness to the serving Christ and by its own 
serving life that the community renewing in Jesus Christ fulfills 
its mission in the world. Hence all the activities of the church 
and the whole life of Christians and even the whole church and 
the entire world of Christianity are together an instrument of 
communicating the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the world. This 
view of things frees us from the prejudice to consider the 
fulfilling of the church’s mission depend on the traditional com- 
munication media or on the new mass media of modern com- 
munication. The communication of the Gospel of Christ, of his 
serving love, takes place “from faith to faith”, and in this act one 
may use aS many Ways and means as there are human relations 
in the world. 


Communication in the Divided World 


134. True communication in the modern world is not easy 
and the obstacles are not only those posed by the confusing 
variety of communication media and materials. The communi- 
cation crisis of the modern world has a deeper cause: it is the 
fragmentation of the world. The church and Christianity also 
partake of this divided state of the world and hence suffer on 
account of the difficulties of communication. ' 

135. Communication media can not only by used for establishing 
contacts but also for instigating enmities and hatred and to spread 
false information, and—this adds to the gravity of our prob- 
lem—this is done not only on purpose but also possibly in a 
bona fide way. The churches and Christians cannot always 
dissociate themselves from this crisis of communication. The 
problem is of particular concern for the churches living in the 
socialist countries of the world. In the background of the problem 
we find the fact that the greater part of Christianity lives in 
societies different from and even antithetical to the socialist 
society, and hence is unable to become familiar, from the inside, 
with socialism and therefore it is difficult for it to understand 
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how Christians living in the socialist world are able to live as 
the followers of Jesus Christ and to cooperate with people which 
have a different world view. 

136. The problem of communication cannot be solved in a 
really radical way merely by creating a technical organisation for 
communication or by widening its network. For the background 
of the crisis of communication is not only the technological 
revolution but also the crisis of confidence which threatens the 
peace of mankind. We could better fulfill our common mission, 
if we created, by the love of Jesus Christ which conquers 
mistrust, the truly brotherly and trustful atmosphere which is 
the precondition of effective communication. 
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The Second Theme 


OUR COMMUNITY 
JESUS CHRIST 


INTRODUCTION 
New Community in the History of Mankind 


137. The incarnation of Jesus Christ, his work on earth, his 
death and resurrection opened, though in a hidden, invisible, 
way, a new era in the history of mankind. One fact of this new 
era is the new community which began with the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. This new community made the confession that Jesus 
Christ had revealed in a new way the will of God when he had 
witnessed to the love of God by offering his life in service. The 
new community made the confession that love which conquers 
antagonisms and sincere service to one another give the true 
meaning of human life. Just as Jesus Christ became part of the 
history of mankind when he appeared in the world, in the same, 
manner, the new community following his saving work, the 
church also became tied with the life of mankind, so that it has 
since became impossible to understand and write the history 
of the human race without the history of the church. 


The Community of Responsibility 


138. Because of its profound involvement in the life of man- 
kind, the church partakes of the development, errors, divisions 
and sins of the human race. When speaking about the problems 


of our time, the church cannot do this with a clean record. The 


church carries a responsibility not only for the solving of the 
existing problems, but it must also recognize its share in causing 
our problems. This responsibility for the past is very grave in 
view of the fact that a part, especially the upper part, of 
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Christianity is the exploiter of a global inequality in economic 
and social matters. It seems, that this part of the church's 
responsibility would hardly weigh upon the churches of the Third 
World. The reality is, however, that, with our Christianity, we 
have passed upon the peoples of the Third World the burden of 
our history as well and they too suffer under this burden. 

139. Christian mission involves that Christianity must accept 
its solidarity with mankind including the burden of the mistakes 
of the human race, just as the Suffering Servant of the Lord 
carries the sins of his people—with the difference, however, that 
he was perfectly sinless, while the people of Christ must accept, 
recognize and carry its own sins and the consequences of those 
sins as well. It is only with this posture that it may find its right 
relation to mankid and fulfill its tasks in the world. © 


Historical Heritage and Renewal 


140. The history of the church is not an entirely negative 
history. According to our confession of faith, the church has 
always existed since the resurrection of Christ and will exist 
until the return of the Lord. All the churches and every 
Christian belong to the invisible, yet uninterrupted succession of 
those believing in Jesus Christ. The Lutheran Reformation, too, 
considered itself the renewal of the ever living church. It is to 
this unbroken chain of believers that the young churches have 
joined and, by this act, they have taken over not only the burden 
of church history but also the fellowship of the church which 
has existed throughout the whole course of church history. It is 
the condition of the church’ renewal that it accept not only the 
burden of church history but also the communion of the believers 
which, in the form of a servant,—in a hidden way, as Luther 
put it—has always existed and will exist in history. 


The Timeliness of Our Witness to the Serving Christ 


141. When we say the name of the Lord Jesus Christ today, 
it hardly comes to our mind that this is not only a name but 
a confession of faith. It is the confession of the new community 
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that came into being in the wake of Christ's resurrection. 
Primitive Christanity realized and felt yet the audacity of this 
confession for it knew that the Messiah-Christ had originally 
meant a worldly ruler, while Jesus, contrary to this, took the 
road of service. Hence we can only interpret the ancienct 
confession of faith by speaking of the “serving Lord”. When 
however, the historical background had faded away, and the 
customary meaning of the word Christ had returned, in the 
sense of Christ being a worldly ruler, then the church was again 
eager and glad to derive from this a position of power for itself 
in the world. This will to power, however, not only reversed 
the meaning of its relation to the world, but it also dissolved the 
unity of the church. Yet im this way the church cannot be the 
true church. If it demands secular power, then it is no longer 
able to give what it owes to the world: that is, service. The 
question of power is a real temptation for the church today, in 
the matter of church unity as well as of the church's relation to 
the world. Either consciously or in an unconscious way, the 
churches are tempted by the idea that Christianity unite its forces 
and thus become the directing force, the vanguard of the human 
race. Contrary to this view, Christianity can only find true unity 
if it accepts,’ while following the serving Lord Jesus, the way of 
service for the good of mankind. 


1. THE COMMUNITY OF BELIEVERS 
The Definition of the Church 


142. In church circles people like to quote the text of the 
Augsburg Confession about the church, but they too quickly pass 
on to quote the marks—notae—of the church. To be sure, in 
the situation of the Reformers one had to emphasize the marks 
whereby to identify the true church for they were exposed to 
the charge that they were not church. The Reformation and 
the Augsburg Confession, however, first speak of the church 
itself, and German text says about the church that it is the 
“gathering of all believers” (Versammlung aller Glaubigen). The 
church is therefore first of all a community: the community of 
people, the community of believers and of all the believers. 
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Luther does not like the word church as it suggests a building or 
institution. He prefers to speak of Christianity, of Christian 
people, of the communion or society of believers. The original 
meaning ot the word “Versammlung”, “congregatio” also points 
in this direction. : 

143. When, however, we use theological expressions to define 
the church, then we often lose sight of the fact that the church 
is the community of people. The church is composed of people 
who originally belong to the community of mankind and only 
enter the community of the believers when the faith in Christ 
is awakened in them by the grace of God. This also means that 
we cannot speak of the church without taking into account our 
human, ethnic, social and cultural relations. 

144. We must note that, according to the original text of the 
Augsburg Confession, the church is the congregation of all the 
believers. The definition in the confession is often misinterpreted 
as though it meant that the church was the congregation of 
believers in the act of worship when the Gospel is proclaimed 
and the the Lord’s Supper is administered. The word “all” (aller), 
however, dispels this misinterpretation. Also in the Larger 
Catechism, Luther says that the community of the believers is 
a world-wide congregation, both historically and geographically. 
The worshipping congregatton is but a part of this global and 
_ time-transcending congregation. This means that, according to our 
confession of faith, the church by its very nature is an ecumenical 
community and that the individual members and groups of the 
church or the church's institutions can only remain the church 
of Christ if they consider themselves part of the whole, if they 
keep contact with whole, drawing all the ncessary consequences 
from this fact for their thinking and conduct. 


The Marks of the Church 


145. It is often quoted that, according to the Augsburg 
Confession of Faith, there are but two distinguishing marks of 
the church: the pure proclamation of the Gospel and the admin- 
istration of the sacraments according to the Gospel. It is also 
mentioned quite often that there is an uncertainty in Luther’s 
works as to the number of distinguishing marks; sometimes he 
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speaks of three, on other occasions of five, or seven or even 
of ten. 

146. It is to be stressed, first of all, that the distinguishing 
marks of the church are not identical with the essence and 
reality of the church. In the same way, the distinguishing features 
of a man, for instance, the colour of his hair or his finger prints, 
are not identical with the man. Thus the life and reality of the 
church includes many things which, however, are not suited to 
distinguish the church from other communities. 

147. Special attention should be given to the fact that Luther 
himself raises the question whether we should not enumerate, 
among the distinguishing marks of the church, the good works as 
well which are stipulated by the second table of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Luther believes that, in a specific manner, Christians 
and the Christian community give respect to all, especially to 
the parents, the magistrates, they praotect life, keep marriage 
pure, earn their living by honest work, cling at all costs to truth 
and refuse to gain advantage at the expense of others, Luther 
nonetheless dismisses the idea of making these virtues too 
distinguishing marks of the church. This refusal is backed up 
by a profoundly true, evangelical doctrine of the Lutheran 
Reformation: the good works issuing from the faith of the 
believer are not some specific acts of piety but ordinary acts 
related to the everyday life of people. Such acts, however, are 
performed—and this is essential!—by non-believers also. Ac- 
cording to Luther, a non-Christian can also honour his parents, 
his leaders, can protect life, can make an honest living. There 
may be a difference in motivation: one may perform these acts 
governed by selfish interest, ambition, the simple sense of duty, 
while the other man is constrained by the love of Christ. Moti- 
vation, however, remains hidden and hence cannot be made the 
criterion of true Christianity. The genuine good works are 
“worldly” in character. For this reason, and only for this reason 
Luther refrains from calling good works also marks of the church. 
But he maintains that, without “worldly” good works, faith in 
Christ cannot be true faith, and it is by performing these 
“worldly” acts that the Christian is involved in the community 
of his fellowmen. 

148. In view of the problems of today’s world we must say 
that participation in good works on a world scale belong to the 
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life of the church, of Christianity: not only in our personal 
relations, but also in world relations, we must defend life, work 
for the purity of married life, fight for the right reward of work, 
for mutual respect and against discrimination, so that no person 
or group may gain advantages at the expense of others. The 
church is not the true church if, acting out of its faith in Christ, 
it does not take part in these good works which have a global 
scope. But it is not by these good works that one may “recognize” 
the church since non-Christians too are engaged in them. 


“Purely and Rightly” 


149. The question is often raised today as to the meaning of 
“purely and rightly” with regard to the preaching of Gospel 
as one of the distinguishing mark of the church. Con- 
servative groups often claim to monopolize the authentic inter- 
pretation of the phrase which, they hold, means the purity of 
teaching. Pure teaching—this requirement was quite simple in 
the age of the Reformation. Pure teaching meant justification 
through Christ, by the free grace of God, and the consequence 
of our justification, that is, our freedom from the necessity to 
earn our salvation by specific good works and also our freedom 
to turn with love toward our fellowmen. It was a response to 
this purely proclaimed Gospel that the believers accepted with 
good conscience and carried on their secular services. “Purely and 
rightly”, also in our time, does not mean anything else than 
what the Gospel originally meant to Jesus and the apostle Paul: 
our liberation for having solidarity with our fellowmen. Under 
the present circumstances this again means what we discussed 
above under point 148: beside personal help the accepting and 
doing of tasks which have a world-wide scope. 


2, COMMUNITY IN WORSHIP 


Worship Offered by Mind and Heart 


150. According to the apostle Paul, the “worship offered 
by mind and heart” (NEB) takes place in the everyday life of 
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Christians, in the world. After his doctrinal expositions of his 
greatest epistle he turns in this cardinal verse to everyday life: 
“Therefore, my brothers, I implore you by God's mercy to offer 
your very selves to him: a living sacrifice, dedicated and fit for 
his acceptance, the worship offered by mind and heart. Adapt 
yourselves no longer to the pattern of this present world, but let 
your minds be remade and your whole nature thus transformed. 
Then you will be able to discern the will of God, and to know 
what is good, acceptable, and perfect” (Romans 12, 1.2). Sub- 
sequently Paul explains that this sacrifice made by mind and 
heart is nothing else but the fulfilling of the law by love (Romans 
13,10). There is no other legitimate worship but the loving of. 
our fellowmen in everyday life, in the world. It is to this worship 
that God has released us by the sending of Jesus into the world. 
Jesus did not withdraw into the Temple, or into the desert, but 
he poured his sweat with other people on the highways, he sat 
down with the tax collectors, was present in the funeral house, 
but he also shared the joy of the wedding party. Thereby he 
revealed to us that God does not want to live outside the world, 
but rather in the world and for the world, that he does not want 
the ruin or destruction of men, but their life and joy. He also 
revealed by his example that “such are the worshippers whom 
the Father wants” (John 4, 34). 


The Gathering of the Congregation 


151. The first Christian congregations gladly and often gath- 
ered together. But their gathering was not an escape from the 
world: it was not like fleeing from the noise into silence, from 
sin into purity, from a strange place into a home, from the world 
into the microcosm of the self. They did not cross as sacred 
threshold which separated the world of God: from the world of 
man. They came together in order to look up to God who loves 
the world, inspite of its sins, and lavishes upon it the manifold 
gifts of his lovingkindness. They gathered together to listen to 
the witness to Jesus who came into the world to serve and whose 
love knew no boundaries, no limitations, no human prejudices 
but embraced the whole world. 
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Our Services of Worship 


152. If we think of the renewal of our worship, then we 
must affirm the New Testament view according to which it is 
primarily not in the church building but in the world that true 
worship takes place, and that the worship conducted in the 
church attains to its true end in the worship of life. For this 
reason, inasmuch as the Christian responsibility awakens in us 
for the world, for the trivial and world-scale problems of man, 
we shall also feel the need for our gatherings in order that we 
may listen together to the Word of God about his world-em- 
bracing love and be filled together, through the Gospel and the 
sacraments, with the “philanthropy” of Jesus Christ and thus 


intercede together in the sight of God for our concerns and the 
causes of mankind. 


The Renweal of Worship 


153. There is a longing in all parts of the world for the 
renewal of worship. There has been much talk about “sermon 
weariness” which, some believe, might be compensated for by 
an enriched liturgy. In many instances we sense the spirit of 
individualism in our worship, and against this we feel the need 
for a spiritual communion with others. Often we see social and 
racial differences prevail in the worshipping congregation. Secu- 
larism causes a religious vacuum everywhere in the world; and 
people often try to use worship for filling this vacuum in the 
way of a mystical satisfaction. 

154. The Lutheran confession of faith leaves a wide room for 
liturgical reform, and gives full freedom for shaping the forms 
of worship. The differences in our church orders of worship do 
not affect our brotherly fellowship. We must nonetheless re- 
member that Luther, as far as it was possible, refrained from 
changing the customs of worship. This has often been understood 
as conservatism. However, it was not conservatism but rather 
the realization that the vitality of worship does not depend on 
liturgical reforms but on the “pure” proclamation of the Gospel . 


which, as we pointed out above, gives a guidance to man in his 
everyday service. | 
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Prayer and Service 


155. According to Luther, prayer is also a mark of the church. 
Indeed, the worship of our everyday life cannot be thought of 
without prayer. We must struggle while praying in the sight 
of God that we may attain to and remain in true faith. But we 
must go beyond that. It is beyond our power to lead a man to 
faith. Yet what Luther and the New Testament teach about 
justification, about God’s prerogative to create faith, should not 
make us sink into a passivity, but rather impel us to struggle 
in the sight of God for our faith and for the faith of our fellow- 
men. We must pray that this faith be true faith which is 
expressed by the deeds of love. The united praise of God's 
greatness and of the love of Christ is absolutely necessary for 
carrying on our everyday service. But we. must also learn from 
Jesus that God does not accept all the prayers we address to 
him. One can abuse prayer. This happens when we try to substi- 
tute prayer for the doing of the task which God has entrusted to 
us. It is a misuse of prayer when we ask God to take care of 
the poor and oppressed but we, apart from some direct help, do 
not take part in the effort to end poverty which is the result of 
an unjust social system. Or if we pray for peace but do not take 
seriously the movements and opportunities which serve the cause 
of peace. Our prayer cannot be honest in the sight of God 
without our doing of the service which God has entrusted to us. 


3. DISCIPLESHIP AND SUFFERING 
The Will of God? 


156. Against suffering and death we set our faith and hope 
that not death but life willl have the last word. In that the whole 
existence of the church is based on the fact that Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead, firm is one hope that neither suffering nor 
death can separate us from the love of God which is in Jesus 
Christ. Yet suffering will remain suffering for the believer also, 
and death will remain death, and he is in no position to face 
suffering and death with a smile. The Gospels plainly tell us that 
Jesus was in anguish of spirit before he was taken captive and 
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that he cried from the depth in the hour of this death. This 
too belongs to the true humanity of Jesus Christ and to the 
comfort of the Gospel. : 

157. Neither our faith in Jesus Christ nor the hope of 
resurrection entitle us to glorify suffering and death. The Chris- 
tian has the hope that God's final victory, the full realization of 
his will will end suffering and conquer death. In the final 
analysis we cannot say that suffering and death are the will of 
God. We should rather say that God may make even suffering 
and death work for the good of those who love him. 


Struggle against Suffering and Death 


158. Since we believe that the final will of God is not 
suffering or death but life and that he sent Jesus Christ to the 
world that we may have life in the full sense of the word: 
therefore the followers of Christ have the task to engage them- 
selves, with all their energies, in the struggle for life. 

159. This struggle for life and against suffering and death 
is the simple human task of every man and, in an increased 
measure, of the followers of Christ. But, far beyond the personal 
and individual cases, we must face all those threats to human 
life which do not spring from one’s individual destiny, nor from 
the destiny of mankind, but from certain structures or interests. 
In case of the human suffering caused by unjust structures it 
is the easiest thing to make one believe that suffering or death 
are inevitable. Many a mendacious tale has been swallowed to 
explain away or justify the suffering and death of masses of 
people. Such a false tale is that the armament race is inevitable. 
This myth is spread by those who profit by it. It is also a lie 
that our globe does not provide a generous living for the whole 
human race. It is also a lie that, in our modern world, unem- 
ployment is inevitable. It is in the defence of life that 
the followers of Christ must ‘discover and expose the causes of 
mass suffering and thus seek, even at the expense of sacrifices, 


the solution for the problems of hunger, unemployment and the 
armament race. 
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Martyrdom 


160. Luther repreatedly tells us that the cross is one of the 
distinguishing marks of the church. De must, however, refrain 
from ideologizing this statment. Martyrdom, in the original sense 
of the word, means witness. The follower of Christ has the task 
to witness by his life dedicated to service to the love of Jesus 
Christ. The purpose of our witnessing can never be suffering 
and death. But these. may become the consequences of our 
witnessing. Not in all cases,—Jesus too tells this to his beloved 
disciple (John 21, 23). On the other hand, we cannot speak of 
martyrdom when churches in privileged positions or Christians 
benefited by unjust structures suffer the consequences of this 
in the course of the forceful elimination of injustice. 


4. LUTHERAN ECUMENISM 
The Ecumenical Stance 


161. One of the characteristic features of the Lutheran Refor- 
mation is its ecumenical stance. The Lutheran Reformation did 
not want to destroy the unity of the church. It preferred to lag 
behind with the developing of an independent organization to 
taking premature steps. Our confessions of faith, especially the 
Augsburg Confession, energetically stress that the reformation of 
the church is not the founding of a new church but a movement 
within the church aiming at renewal. The Lutheran Reformation 
did its utmost in adhering to the unity of the church, and it was 
against its will to become a separate church. This stance of the 
Lutheran Reformation is not conservatism, inconsistency or com- 
promise but the consistent implementation of its ecumenical 
stance. 

162. It is also a basic conviction of the Lutheran Reformation 
that the church has always been and will be to the end. This is 
not a theoretical thesis but the articulation of the essence of the 
Reformers’ faith. There is and may be only one church 
because there is but one Jesus Christ. One apprehended, led to 
faith and claimed for himself by the living Lord will remain in 
fellowship not only with the living Lord but will also become 
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part of the one large community of those believing in Christ 
whenever or wherewer they may live in the world. 


Visible Unity? 


163. Also in the charter of the World Council of Churches, 
we find visible unity as a goal towards which the churches are 
striving. It is surprising, however, that the Lutheran Reformation, 
while tenaciously trying to keep the unity of the church and 
refraining, as long as it was possible, from developing a new 
organisation, has also expressed its doubts as far as the organi- 
sational expression of the church’s unity is concerned. Neither 
the first tendency nor the second should be considered mere 
conservatism. We are probably on right when we say that both 
reflect the specifically ecumenical stance of the Lutheran Refor- 
mation. For if we confess that the one Christ has had and will 
ever have but one church, then there is nothing really to add 
to the unity of the church. This does not mean the denial of the 
possiblity that the whole world of Christendom have but one 
church organisation. Yet a unified organisation is not absolutely 
needed to constitute the unity of the church. Neither can we 
argue for this necessity on the basis of the church’s essential 
unity. In accord with the ecumenical stance of the Evangelical 


Lutheran Church we therefore keep our question mark after the 
call for visible unity. 


Conciliar Fellowship 


164. In the present ecumenical situation the striving for a 
conciliar fellowship of the churches seems to be a passable road. 
From the viewpoint of the Christians’ solidarity with each other, 
their brotherly fellowship and the common service of the chur- 
ches one would consider a positive step, if, according to the prin- 
ciple of conciliar fellowship, the churches could mutually recog- 
' nize each other as parts and instruments of the church of Christ. 
But the call for conciliar fellowship means more than that. The 
idea is that every local church, even in itself, represents the whole 
church. But the condition of this is that the local church — this is 
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not identical with the local congregation in the Protestant sense— 
possess the plenitude of the benefits of salvation. This, however, 
would mean that all the local churches recognize the episcopal 
office. To put it simply: true church is there. where is also a 
universally recognized bishop. But by this requirement we arrive 


at a juncture where, because of divergent views, our progress is 
barred. 


The Truth of Faith 


165. As usually in the course of every ecumenical dialogue, 
also of the one about conciliar fellowship, the question of true 
faith arises. What is the criterion of true faith? In the light of the 
Gospel of Jesus the problem is simpler than one would think. The 
criterion of the truth of faith is love. Not the “purity” of doctrine. 
A teaching may be “pure” in that it points to love: who has come 
to know God, that man loves his fellowmen (I John 4: 7—9). This 
is the truth of faith. This is the truth. The Hymn of Love says 
substantially the same: “I may have the gift of prophecy, and 
know every hidden truth; I may have faith strong enough to move 
mountains; but if I have no love, I am nothing” (I Cor 13: 2). 


5. DIALOGUE IN COMMUNITY 


Enough or Not Enough? 


166. The ecumenical stance of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church is to concentrate the problem of church unity to the 
person of the living Lord Jesus Christ. Accordingly, the unity of 
the church is sufficiently guaranteed by a consensus about the 
Gospel of Christ. This, however, as experience proves, does not 
make the dialogue more simple, but it often makes it more 
difficult. 

Our stance in the ecumenical dialogue is determined by the 
general human rule of mutuality. Moreover, we consider ourselves 
obliged by the rule of the spirit of Christian love and service 
summed up in the admonition that we must humbly reckon others 
better than ourselves (Philippi 2, 3). Hence when we hold that it - 
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is enough for unity to agree on the witness to Jesus Christ, then 
we not deduce from this a Lutheran superiority, but respect the 
conviction of other churches that this basic requirement of ours, 
i. @., agreement on the Gospel of Christ, is not enough to estab- 
lish the unity of the church. 

167. Our ecumenical stance has the consequence that we 
consider sufficient to have for unity the consensus on the witness 
to Jesus Christ. Where we have this consensus, there we state the 
realization of true unity in Jesus Christ. At the same time, we 
insist on the following distinction: to have the true unity (vera 
unitas, Conf. Aug.) of the church it is énough to have consensus 
on the witness to Jesus Christ, but this alone is not enough for 
effecting a constitutional merger. Hence we cling to the separate 
existence of the Lutheran Church, having the consciousness of our 
ecumenical commitment to the consistently represented principle 
of the aforesaid sufficiency, since it is Christ alone who builds, 
unites and keeps in unity his church. 


The Ecumenical Function of Our Differences 


168. It is a further consequence of our ecumenical stance that 
we seek, not only in our consensus, but also in the differences of 
doctrine, the true witness to Jesus. On the basis of Christian love 
and brotherliness we must assume that even the teachings diffe- 
rent from ours somehow reflect the intention to bear witness to 
Christ. In this sense, even our differences may have positive 
functions of ecumenical nature in that they may become comple- 
mentary to one another. 

169. To illustrate this positive ecumenical function of our 
differences, we refer to baptism. The baptism of infants is based 
on the all-prevenient love of Jesus: his love is able to embrace 
one who cannot yet speak, neither think, nor doubt. Those holding 
to adult baptism, warn us about the necessity of faith. Both 
positions have witnessing contents. For the believer baptized in 
his childhood will witness to Jesus who has loved him from the 
beginning. The Christian baptized as an adult will not speak 
about his own faith, but will witness to Jesus Christ who has 
led him to faith. It this way they are meeting in the all-embrac- 
ing love of Jesus Christ and in his praise. 
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The Passable Road 


170. If we really take seriously our conviction that faith in 
Christ and service for men closely belong together, then we must 
attach a much greater importance than heretofore to our coopera- 
tion in secular matters and to the ecumenical unity realized by this 
cooperation. If Christians, impelled by their faith, are able to 
work together for peace, social justice and other causes of man- 
kind, then this means that they have found their unity in the 
way of following Christ. 


6. IN A MINORITY SITUATION 
Unprecise Concept — Various Situations 


171. Minority is a relative concept, and, when applied to 
various situations, might point to various realities. Also within the 
Lutheran community, the word carries various meanings. Com- 
pared with other confessional families, Lutherans are in minority, 
while there are countries where they are in overwhelming majo- 
rity. Even if we take the so-called minority Lutheran churches, 
in one region of the country Lutherans are in minority, while in 
other regions they may constitute a majority. Even the specific 
situation of nearby congregations may differ considerably. 

172. Looking at our denominational divisions, Lutherans may 
be in minority in a predominantly Christian area, while all the 
Christians taken together here constitute but a minority as com- 
pared with the other living religions. And looking upon humanity 
as a whole, the whole world of Christendom is a minority com- 
munity. 

173. At last, we may also have Luther’s view, that is, we 
may look at the problem of minority existence from the angle of 
living faith and life in faith. Luther believed that true Christians 
lived as a diaspora in the world, for a Christian, who—in the 
words of Jesus, not only hears the words of Jesus but keeps and 
does them (Matthew 7, 24)—is as rare as a white raven. In this 
sense it is possible that Christians who take their faith and service 
seriously may have the feeling to be a minority within the com- 
munity of a Volkskirche. 
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The Service of the Minority 


174. A minority church, group or individual,—in whatever 
sense they are considered minorities—may render an essential 
service to the majority groups by sharing with them their peculiar 
minority experiences. In this we stress two points. On the one 
hand, one in a minority situation feels very keenly the problem of 
his separate existence. Why do I differ from others? On the other 
hand, those in minority are vitally interested in finding contacts 
with the major community. 

175. It is from the viewpoint of our own minority situation 
that we try to illustrate the ecumenical meaning of the minority 
experience. As Lutherans we live in this country as a minority, 
mostly in “dispersion”. We face the daily problem of our raison 
d’étre as Lutherans. Not only the official church but all the Luthe- 
ran believers must be in the position to give a clear reply to this 
question not for themselves but also for others. For, in a mino- 
rity situation, one and one’s existence continually provoke ques- 
tions. In this situation we must clearly realize that the only 
justification for our living as Evangelical Lutheran Christians 
lies in the fact that we not only teach about Jesus Christ who 
alone can give us life and salvation, but we also build upon the 
foundation of the living Saviour our life and service, and if the 
life and whole ministry of our church is based on this foundation 
of faith. This emphasis on our Lutheran heritage is not confes- 
sional traditionalism but rather the active experience of the 
Reformation and New Testament faith in our socialist society — 
in the way about which we try to speak in this contribution of 
ours. 
176. The other experience of our minority existence is that we 
feel the vital necessity of seeking the brotherly fellowship of the 
whole family of Lutheran churches. It is only in this community 
that we can be truly evangelical believers. Our parishioners in 
in the diaspora areas absolutely need the community of the mo- 
ther parish, our minority congregations need the all-Hungary 
community of our church, and our church as a whole necessarily 
seeks and fosters its contacts with the Lutherans of the world— 
having the hope that a two-way communication will have bene- 


ficial effects for ourselves and for the whole Lutheran Church. 
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7. CHURCH AND SOCIETY 
Our Solidarity with Mankind 


177. The church always lives within a society and necessarily 
shares the destiny of the human race. Hence the problem of the 
church's relation to society is a permanent one. In the course of 
church history the church has tried many forms of this relation: 
that of identifying itself with society, that of withdrawal and that 
of trying to dominate society. Jesus, however, assigned the road 
of service to his church. 


Mirroring Society 


178. There was a time in the activity of the ecumenical and 
confessional world organisations when they had a far-reaching 
agreement on political and social problems. Now the situation has 
greatly changed. Today the ecclesiastical world organisations also 
reflect the crisis of humanity, the divisions of human society. Yet 
we feel that this situation is more healthy than the former one 
since it reflects the progressive readiness of our churches to share 
the destiny of mankind. While accepting global services, the 
church, in a sense, becomes a mirror of world society. 


The Differences in the Services 


179. Speaking today of the social ministry of Christianity, we 
cannot ignore the differences of social circumstances under which 
the churches live. We must take into account the fragmentation 
of world society into at least three blocs. Because of the differen- 
ces in the social environment, the scope and contents of the 
service of Christianity necessarily vary. 

180. Because of the social differences, the content of the 
prophetic service cannot be the same in all places. It is therefore 
a mistake, if Christians living in the bourgeois society simply 
demand the same kind of prophetic ministry which is appropriate 
in their society, of the churches that live in the socialist society. 
It is quite possible that true prophecy in their place is a critique. 
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of society, while in our place, a call for social cooperation. Yet 
true prophecy, even if its content may differ according to the 
situations concerned, has the same thrust—it aims at the imple- 
mentation of social justice. 


The Salt of the Earth 


181. What is the meaning of the figure of the salt? It was an 
ancient custom to welcome guests with the offer of salt and bread, 
as the symbols of peace and life. In the teaching of Jesus the 
figure of the salt has the same meaning: “Have salt in yourselves; 
and be at peace with one another” (Mark 9, 50). When Jesus likens 
his disciplines to salt, he means to say that he is sending them 
out as messengers of peace. “Salt losing its saltness” means that 
salt no longer suited to do what it is destined for is worth nothing 
but to be cast out and trodden upon. By this Jesus warns his 
disciples that his congregation, failing to serve peace in the world, 
would contradict its own calling and deserve to be trodden under- 
foot. 

182. The metaphor of the salt spells out the peace task of the 
church and of Christians. While doing the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion, we have the experience, in our personal relations also, that 
the application of the principle of universal depravity does not 
get us very far, in the sense that we all are sinners, therefore 
both partners repent and be reconciled with one another. The 
service of peacemaking necessarily includes the task of creating 
a just relationship. This is particularly true when we move from 
the interpersonal sphere to wider relationships. The declaration of 
universal sinfulness is of no avail; this might mean that we are 
content, in all parts of the world, with the exposing of wrongs, 
being resigned to the fact that no human community is faultless. 
While doing the world-wide service of reconciliation, we are 
necessarily confronted with the unjustly privileged position of 
social classes, groups, peoples, international societes. The ministry 
of peacemaking in this world situation calls for an unequivocal 
siding with what is the relative yet legitimate social justice. If the 
church and Christianity are afraid to this, then they contradict 
their own calling and become worthy of being treated like the 
salt which lost its taste. 


~ 
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The Third Theme 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY 
JESUS CHRIST 


INTRODUCTION 
The People of Christ in the World 


183. God has not taken the new community, the people of 
Christ, out of the world. The Christians share the destiny of hu- 
mankind. Like any other members of the human family, they 
cannot be indifferent to the direction of human development. The 
Christian, however, because of this faith Jesus Christ, is under 
the special obligation to care for his fellowmen. The Word of God 
does not only illumine the conditions and relations of personal 
life, but it also gives basic guidelines for social life as well. This 
good will of God, which gives order and meaning to human life, 
is summed up by Jesus in the double commandment of love: love 
the Lord, your God and love your neighbour. Every word of Jesus 
and every act of his life witnessed to the absolute unity of the 
twin commandment. We cannot love God without loving our fel- 
lowmen. The customary order in his age.was this: first God, then 
man, Jesus reversed the order when he demanded that we leave 
the altar if we failed to settle our affair with our neighbour 
(Matthew 5, 23). 


Responsible Creature in the Created World 


184. Our faith in God and in Christ does not issue in passivity 
but rather in activity. Man is the responsible creature of God in 
the created world. Man is in the position to recognize the basic 
ethical norms of human life and society which God himself has 
grafted into the created world as conditions for the well-being of 
man. God has inscribed the difference between good and evil in 
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the hearts of men (Romans 2, 15). Man can distinguish both in his 
own life and in social life, even if he does not know God. He has 
no excuse in the sight of God if he fails to find his bearings today 
with regard to the true interests of human society. It is simply 
not true that he does not know the truth the meaning of which is 
this today: social justice! 

185. Man had an excuse if the well-being of society would 
depend on factors which are beyond the power of man. He, how- — 
ever, is not at the mercy of the unchanging and inexorable laws 
of nature, when he faces the task of building up the good order 
of society. Man, the responsible creature of God, is responsible 
for the good order of his own society. We renunciate our respon- 
sibility, our status as responsible creature, if we regard the social 
contradictions, cases of injustice, false tendencies of the modern 
world as inexorable decrees of fate beyond the power of man. 
_The Christian, being aware of his responsibility in the sight of 
God, must always and in every situation be ready radically to 
revise and radically to change the order of society so that the 
good will of God may prevail in it. 


Common Responsibility, Joint Action 


186. Today it is dawning upon the human race that we are 
nearing the threshold of a new era. It is clear that help to indi- 
viduals and a partial reform can no longer release the dan- 
gerous tensions which threaten the life of the human race. It has 
become the crucial issue of the Atomic Age whether or not human 
development takes a new direction towards a general state of 
affairs in which life worthy of human beings is guaranteed to 
every people and every man in the world. 

187. It is together with humankind that the people of Christ 
is interested in the great common cause of man which we sum up 
in the word peace. Our joint responsibility imperatively calls for 
joint action as the law of life. We discern in the threat of an 
ultimate catastrophe the call of God on us to follow Jesus Christ, 
our serving Lord, who came into the world for he identified 
himself with the cause ofvmfan, and he wants us to do the same 
as his followers. 


188. For the people of Christ world peace is the great cause 
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which should have priority to all the ideological differences~and 
conflicts, and having learned love from Christ, we should have 
the freedom to accept our cooperation with all who want to save 
mankind from a world catastrophe and for this reason are dedi- 
cated to the struggle for a more just social order, for peace, 
against war. It is Jesus Christ himself who became man who 
callus into this wide and openminded cooperation: if we believe 
in him and follow him, then we cannot forget that the non- 
believer is also our neighbour, the creature of God, our brother, 
for whose life and well-being we are responsible in the sight of 
God. 


Our Own Experience 


189. In the first part of our contribution we tried to explain 
our orientation in the world of today. Now we should like to give 
an account of our experiences in this country, not with the inten- 
tion of setting up ourselves as paragons, but rather to promote 
understanding. It is now more than three decades that our church 
has lived and served in a socialist society. We believe that God 
through his Holy Spirit has guided our church in making it a 
central task for us to follow Jesus Christ by serving in our every- 
day life. We should like to give an account of this service, being 
mindful that we shall have to appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ where each must receive what is due to him for his 
conduct in the body, good or bad (II. Cor. 5: 10). “4 


1. THE HUMAN RIGHTS 
The Dignity of Humankind 


190. We cannot pay a greater tribute to human dignity than 
by what the Scripture says about the creation of man, namely, 
that God created man in his own image and likeness and that he 
made the whole earth his home, entrusting to him care for all his 
creatures. Preceding this statement, we read in the Scripture that 
God created man male and female, and this is to stress the fact 
that the whole human race constitutes a unity. Modern man prone 
to individualism likes to emphasize the dignity of the individual. 
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We too underscore this. Either purely ‘or in an obscured form, 
every man bears the image of God. Yet this dignity of being 
created in the image of God and hence the dignity of the created 
state constitute the common dignity of the whole human race. 
The present condition of mankind gives the lie to this dignity. 
We cannot speak of the dignity of the individual person, no 
matter what high level of culture he represents, as long as a 
considerable part of humanity is unable to attain to the minimum | 
level of living conditions, to the basic right to life. 

191. Jesus became man and thereby he confirmed the dignity 
of not only the individual but of the entire human race. It is 
man’s will to power that leads to the denial of human dignity. 
Man wants to be a god, not a neighbour, for his felowman and 
thinks that he is at the mercy of his whims. Jesus restored human 
dignity by taking the road of service, thus showing that the 
return to true humaneness, to our being created in the image of 
God is to live not against each other but for the good of each 
other. 

192. The people of God must be aware of the solidarity of 
the true community: if one organ suffers, they all suffer together. 
If one flourishes, they all rejoice together (I Cor. 12: 26). It is in 
the sense of such a comimunity that the people of God must realize 
its oneness with humankind and must mobilize all its energies 
that every people on the earth and every strata of human society 
may regain and keep their human dignity. 


Human Rights in the Divided World 


193. With regard to human rights, the most urgent task is not 
their declaration; this has already happened almost everywhere. 
The urgent task is the implementation of human rights. Millions 
of people are unable to realize their right to life for they die as 
infants in their first year and still more people hunger. It is no use 
codifying one’s right to work if millions are unemployed or fail 
to receive the honest equivalent of their work in wages. A still 
wider problem concerns one’s right to culture in a world in 
which illiteracy is spreading and a major part of humanity is 
barred from exercising their most elementary right to culture. 

194. The equal implementation of the equal human rights is 
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rendered ifnpossible by the unjust political, economic, social and 
cultural differences and conflicts which mark the present world 
situation of mankind. In the course of historical development not 
only individuals but whole social strata and peoples have been 
put to disadvantage as against privileged classes, groups and 
capitalistic interests. For this reason, even on the basis of equal 
rights, they are not in the position to exercise their human rights 
in the same and equal manner. On the contrary, on the basis of 
the principle of equal rights, these social economic and cultural 
differences and inequalities, because of the existing differences, 
instead of being reduced, are actually growing. 

195. In the course of history it has been made difficult for 
Christians entangred with the bourgeois society to have a clear 
view and assessment of the world situation since they have stood 
and, to some extent, still stand under the influence of the ideology 
of liberal individualism. In terms of this ideology one may consi- 
der the interests of capitalistic enterprises as defensible, and, at 
the same time, because of the lower value of individual produc- 
tion, one may find excuse for the lower wages of the working 
class of the underdeveloped peoples and their lower standard of 
life. Christianity must be freed from the ideology of the indi- 
vidualistic kind of liberal humanism in order to understand that 
the equal realization of the equal human rights presupposes 
general help to be given to the oppressed, exploited, underprivi- 
leged, underdeveloped peoples and to realize that, for this pur- 
pose, the privileged position of privileged classes hid behind the 
facade of the principle of private property must be ended. It is 
not the ideology of collectivistic humanism that Christians should 
adopt, but they must understand that, according to the Scripture, 
human dignity means the common dignity of the whole human 
race. 


The Process of Realization 


196. The debate between individualistic and communal, 
liberal or socialist humanism will not be decided in the theoretical 
field; it will be decided by the facts of history. Ecumenical circles 
like to quote the statement that the gap between poor and rich, 
advanced and developing nations and peoples is not narrowing 
but rather widening. 
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197. This assessment has the basic weakness that it makes a 
global review of the situation and does not distinguish between 
the capitalist world and the closely linked Third World and, on 
the other hand, between the socialist camp and that part of the 
Third World which is linked with the socialist countries. For, in 
the socialist world, the differences are not growing, but propor- 
tionately to the development of socialism, they are diminishing. 
One must take cognizance of the fact that, just as the present 
unjust divisions of mankind have resulted from a historical pro- 
cess, it will also be in the course of a process that humanity as a 
whole will come into the full possession of human rights. 

198. It is, of course, impossible, in the various socialist count- 
ries, to liquidate at once the contradictions carried over from the 
past. Our experiences in this country tell us how great efforts are 
needed in order to elevate the members of an economically and 
culturally oppressed class to the level on which they are able 
equally to make use of the human rights. The bringing about of 
proper living conditions is probably a lesser task than the raising 
of the cultural level. We deal with living persons for whom the 
revolutionary transformation means a wearisome learning pro- 
cess. The thinking of people must also change in order that they 
may be able to work and live not against each other but for the 
good of each other. There is an open door for Christianity also for 
taking part in social construction. But it must also be said that 
Christians too must be first liberated from their often very Chris- 
tian-looking individualism which often serves to hide their selfish 
interests. 


2. HUMANITY MADE OF ONE BLOOD 
Clarified Principles 


199. In the forum of the public opinion of mankind and 
Christianity it is today an unchallenged recognition that racial 
discrimination, this relic of the past, is the shame of mankind for 
which there is no room in the world of human beings. 

200. If we think of the role of Christianity, we must not 
forget an inner contradiction. The vast expansion of the power of 
the man in the Modern Times has been the expansion of the 
power of the white Christians. And those who are today the 
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owners and directors of the great international and multinational 
enterprises of capitalism are also mostly Christians, or at least 
nominal Christians. The leaders of the Union of South Africa 
declare themselves Christians in an emphatic way, and it is these 
people who want to solve the problem of race by declaring 
Transkei an independent state in order that the most valuable 
sites of raw materials may remain in the hands of the white 
people who are Christians. This contradiction is appalling in view 
of the revealed truth held by Christians that God made humanity 
of one blood, and that we all are one in Jesus Christ. But we 
repeat: the public opinion of Christianity and of mankind has 
already pronounced its judgment over the defendets of racial 
discrimination. History too has left them behind. 


And Still a Problem 


201. We still have the unsolved problem of race at hand, and 
the effort to solve this problem runs into great difficulties. Chris- 
tians often say that, in view of their differences, the relation of 
equality and mutuality cannot simply be restored between black 
and white. They say that, for the churches too, the implemen- 
tation of full equality is impossible. The problem is indeed very 
difficult. It reflects the same world problem to which we referred 
above with reference to the essential difference between declaring 
and implementing human rights. The remains of the past cannot 
simply be eliminated by a declaration of equality. The ending of 
racial discrimination, the restoring of brotherly fellowship be- 
tween black and white at the Lord’s Table are but the first step. 
These are indeed acts suited to restore human dignity. But the 
greater task is still outstanding. It is to raise the standard of 
living and culture of the oppressed coloured peoples and the 
guaranteeing of the fullness of human rights to them, Since 
the world of the white man and of Christians once made 
unquestioned use of the advantages of this unjust situation, it 
is now proper to shoulder all the difficulties in the way of 
helping the coloured peoples in attaining their full human dignity. 
This will not be a sacrifice on their part; it is rather restitution 
and making amends for grave sins of omission and commission. 
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3. THE FAMILY 


The Protection of the Family 


202. The crisis of the family is one of the crucial problems 
of today’s world. The outward conditions of human life in the 
advanced as well as in the developing societies have greatly been 
changed. These changes have rendered almost everywhere the 
maintaining of the traditional forms of family life impossible. 
Not only the Word of God tells us, but it is a common sense idea 
in the universal consciousness of mankind that the good order of 
human society is based on the normal order of family life. 

203. Also in our socialist society, the revolutionary transfor- 
mation has essentially changed the working conditions and 
relations, living conditions, cultural level, and the opportunities 
for advancement for the members of the family. This, however. 
has not weakened but rather strengthened the conviction that 
the family and family life are needed just as much by the family 
‘members as by society. We have state laws, formulated in the 
course of a long and widely attended exchange of ideas, for the 
protection of the family. The preamble of the law stresses that 
the foundation of the socialist society is the family in which 
parents are responsible for their children, while the children owe 
respect and appreciation to their parents. According to the law, 
the state and society together defend the life of the family. At 
the time of the revolutionary changes in society the growth of © 
the population, owing to multiple causes, has slowed down. Our 
society does not use the coercion of the law to protect the family, 
but rather offers substantial financial and moral support to the 
mothers and large families in order to help the founding of 
families and make possible a life worthy of human beings for 
families with three and more children. 


The Relation of the Married Partners 


204:“One may notice a world-wide trend which reflects the 
fact that, with the changing of the earning and working condi- 
tions of people and with their better education, the relation 
between the wedded partners also changes. For the man his wife 
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is no longer a working force, and, with the larger participation 
of women in production, the woman, too,.becomes independent 
of the earnings of her husband. It is also a world trend that it 
is easier to get married and to get divorced. Our socialist society 
continues to defend, by legislation also, the married relationship. 
There are laws to prevent, as far as possible, reckless marriages 
and divorces. Thus before wedding, there is an obligatory period 
during which the candidates are to attend marriage counseling. 
When divorce is contemplated, the law requires at all. 
available ways should be explored in order to cement, if possible, 
the unsteady relationship, chiefly in the interests of the children 
and the family. 


The Equality of Women 


205. Socialist society makes legal provisions for the imple- 
mentation of the equal rights of women in public life, society 
and in the family. In this respect, too, we quote the aforesaid 
thesis that it is in the course of a process that human rights 
attain to their full implementation which presupposes the trans- 
formation of the whole life, thinking and personality of those 
concerned. The educational level of women has rapidly risen since 
the liberation of the country, and, in the life of the new 
generation, it equals that of men. Wonren have the same educa- 
tional opportunities, they can earn their own living, they have 
equal rights and opportunities, and beyond these things, substan- 
tial grants are provided for women for the tasks of motherhood 
and to help the founding of families. As a result of women’s inde- 
pendence, motherhood and family life are progressively becoming 
matters of conscious decision with due regard to emotional mo- 
tives and personal love. This greater freedom includes the temp- 
tation of libertinism, though the latter has no sanction in the 
public opinion of our society. 

206. The change of the women’s position in our church 
clearly shows the inevitable involvement of the church’s life in 
that of general society. As long as women were culturally and 
socially underprivileged, there were obstacles in the church too 
in the way of implementing their theoretically valid equality. 
Today women play a role in our congregations which is equal 
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to men’s not only in legal terms but also with respect to impor- 
tance, and even the way to ordination is open to them. It would 
be too much to say that complete equality has already been 
established, but the trend of development points in that direction. 


4. FREEDOM OF RELIGION 
The Heritage of our Past 


207. When Christians today speak of religious freedom, they 
must not forget about the heritage of the past. It is a historical 
fact that Christianity has not stood up uniformly always and 
everywhere for religious freedom. The pattern of the dominating 
church and the so-called Christian society involved legal coercion, 
and the weight of public opinion was rather unequally balanced 
with regard to the majority and minority churches. In many 
places Lutheran churches were among those under disabilities, 
and in many places, in our country also, they had to fight for 
religious freedom. After achieving this freedom, however, they 
too availed themselves of state power for their purposes. 

208. The problem of the freedom of the church and religion 
also has a social background. In many places of the world 
Christianity and the church have been in a privileged position, 
thereby often enjoying advantages accruing to them from a very 
unjust situation. Also in terms of state laws, the Roman Catholic 
Church in our country enjoyed privileges and owned a third of 
the arable land of the country. In order to restore social justice, 
the privileges have had to be abolished, and in this process the 
churches and Christian groups always and as by necessity have 
to give up their privileged positions. In more then one case it 
then appears as though the church itself or Christianity suffered 
a demotion and disadvantage. 

209. It is also a part of the heritage of the past that, in the 
so-called Christian states and societies, a great deal of educational 
and social work has been carried on which, in the course of the 
general cultural development, are being taken over by modern 
society. Since this transfer usually takes place with changes of 
the general system of society and church circles oppose the 
process of secularization, it appears as though secularization were 
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the limitation of the freedom of the church and religion. In fact, 
however, this is a matter of beanies undue advantages and 
privileges. 


A New Situation 


210. After the liberation of our people, the first measure of 
the new political order in religious matters was the abolishing 
of laws which discriminated against our fellow-citizens of Jewish 
origin. Then the religious freedom of the free churches was 
established which had not been guaranteed by the former system 
of emphatically Christian self-understanding. In the course of 
developing the new economic, political and social order, it was 
first the Roman Catholic Church that lost its legally codified 
privileges and its favoured economic and social position. The 
socialist system made all the churches equal and, at the same 
time, guaranteed to all of them the free exercise of religion both 
in the personal sphere and in their communities. 


Church and State 


211. A few years after the liberation of our people the church 
and the state were separated and the order of the new situation 
was regulated by agreements between the churches and the state, 
in the spirit of mutual trust and respect. These agreements 
guarantee to the churches their religious activity in ecclesiastical 
buildings, the optional instruction of religion in the state schools, 
the pastoral care of the believers, youth work, the establishing 
and upkeep of ecclesiastical institutions, such as_ theological 
seminaries diaconal institutes, the independent activity of the 
church press, the publishing of books, the independent economic 
administration and, in general, all that is necessary for the life 
of the church. 

212. The separation of the church from the state has placed 
their relation upon a foundation of clarified principles, The state 
does not demand of the churches any compromise as far as their 
doctrines are concerned. It gives full freedom to the churches 
to carry on their ecclesiastical ministration on the basis of 
their own doctrines and to advise the believers, on the same 
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basis, about their positive participation in the life of the state 
and society. The good relation between church and state does 
not mean a stationary condition but rather a development, in the 
course of which the arising problems are solved and common 
tasks clarified by discussion and consultation. 

213. The good relation between the church and state reflects 
the positive relation of the believers to the socialist society. In 
the work of socialist construction public opinion also sanctions 
the thesis that what decisively matters is not one’s religious 
conviction or world-view, but help given to the work to further 
the development of our society. This good relationship is buttres- 
sed by the achievements made in the socialist construction of 
our society, and both religious and non-religious people are 
equally benefited by these achievements. The law of the state 
and the public opinion of society guarantee the freedom of 
conscience, and this means that religion is everybody’s private 
matter, just as one’s irreligiosity or atheism. It is not possible 
to discriminate either against the religious people, or against 
atheism and the atheists. The churches, too, adhere to this 
principle when they carry on their whole work without any 
outward and moral coercion, on the basis of complete volunta- 
riness. 


5. THE STRUCTURE OF POWER 
Power and Justice 


214. Mankind has had suffered so much on account of the 
abuse of power that it is liable to identify power in itself with 
the abuse of power, with the use of force. And, within the 
circle of Christianity the ideology of non-violence and the 
relinquishing of power is especially widespread owing to the 
conviction that this is the only proper expression of Christian 
love. Against such pseudo-Christian ideologies we hold to the 
Biblical position of the New Testament according to which power 
essentially belongs to human existence and that all power is given 
to man by God. And the power is given to every man! Hence 
the possession of power is a part of our human status, and the 
humane use of power belongs to the nature of man as God’s 
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creature. Without the use of power no human society can func- 
tion, those professing non-violence and the relinquishing of state 
power also enjoy in no small measure the protection of com- 
munities and structures which at least possess the possibility to 
use force. 

215. It is the will of the Creator that power serves the 
protection of life and justice. This ethical commitment of power 
belongs to the axiom of human existence, whether we consider 
this axiom as God’s ordinance or as an immanent law of human 
society. This God-given order of power is so strongly and clearly 
asserted in life that, according to experience, it is simply 
impossible—in the long run—consistently to abuse power. The 
unjustly applied power immediately provokes resistance. The 
power of the thousands suffering injustice accumulates and con- 
solidates itself when they rise against the abuse of power. Power 
used for injustice “shall be taken away and given to another”. 


The Power of the Revolution 


216. We must clearly distinguish between rebellion and 
revolution. Rebellion revolts against the arbitrary use of power, 
while revolution fights for social justice—in an orderly fashion. 
To Christians accustomed to the ways of bourgeois thinking, 
revolution appears as a rebellion against God's order. They take 
it for granted that the state, the civilian magistrate should use 
power. The history of the revolution in the Modern Times shows 
that only those persons’ and groups can engineer effectively 
revolutions to whom power “is given” because they represent 
the legitimate demands of oppressed social strata and peoples for 
social justice. An arbitrary seizing of power is doomed to fail and 
does not deserve the name revolution. On the other hand, revo- 
lutionary governments too may fail, if they, after seizing power, 
use it for some other purpose than the implementation of social 
justice and the common good of the people. Thus revolution is 
the correction of the abuse of state power and of social injustice. 
If it is so, then the participation of the Christian in a revolution 
is not only possible and permissible, but it is his duty which 
arises out of his faith in Christ which issues in love. At last, we 
should add that the socialist revolution is not simply identical 
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with the transfer of power: this is but a part of the revolution 
and does not necessarily call for violence. The socialist revolution 


is a process which guarantees and implements step by step the 
just order of society. 


Economic Power 


217. In recent years both the ecclesiastical and secular 
organisations have had abundant evidence to show that even the 
large-scale actions of help have actually given but little real help 
to the Third World. In most cases it has become clear that the 
gap between poor and rich has not narrowed but widened. 
Politically liberated peoples are amassing a great deal of expe- 
rience to tell them that, apart from depending upon a political 
power, there is still another kind of a still more oppressive 
dependence: the dependence on economic power. The economic 
influence of the international capital and of the multinational 
enterprises is a factor of world politics which is even capable of 
dominating a state power. Hence political selfreliance can only 
lead to the real progress of a people or social class if it is 
coupled with the archieving of economic selfreliance. At present, 
socialism is the only factor capable of setting up a clear objective 
and programme for this. The fact that the help of socialism has 
enabled more than one country to grade up itself from a low 
condition to selfreliance is progressively drawing the attention 
of people still seeking a solution of their problems to socialism. 
In view of this trend, we attach particular importance to the 
dialogue of Marxists and Christians. 

218. There cannot be any doubt that socialism cannot be 
deduced from the Gospel, and that a Christian cannot adopt the 
atheism of Marxism. But there is a common point of agreement 
on which Christians and Marxists can meet, and that is the 
problem of work, and the thesis that every man must have 
work and earn an appropriate wage. The consistent implemen- 
tation of the principle in itself would basically change the present 
situation of world economics and would open up to millions in 
the Third World the way of development. It is not likely that 
such a profound change in the power structures of economics 
could take place without revolutions in the strict sense of the 
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word for those in the possession of privileges would resort to 
arms as soon as a revolutionary change began to affect their 
privileged position, as the example of Chile clearly shows. But it 
is possible to do some preliminary spade-work in order that the 
changes take place in a humane manner. To do this, there is a 
need for the cooperation of Christians and non-Christians. 


6. LIBERATION AND SELFRELIANCE OF PEOPLES 
The Order of the Peoples’ Coexistence 


219. The apostle Paul witnesses to the right order created 
for the coexistence of the peoples of the human race when he 
says that mankind was created of one blood (Acts 17, 26.) The 
division of the human race into peoples cannot be considered 
either the original state of creation, or the final state which 
God wills. The confusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel was 
the result of the abuse of power given to man. Another con- 
sequence is that peoples are not willing to use their power for 
the good of each other and are prone to assert their power 
against each other. The symbolic meaning of the story of Pen- 
tecost is that in Jesus Christ a new community comes into being, 
composed of many peoples and languages praising in unison God 
the Saviour. This spells out our task to give our help to all those 
efforts which aim at making the divided human race a great 
family. It is in this context that we wish to understand the 
struggles of peoples for liberation and selfreliance. 


A Historic Change 


220. Christians doing their secular service must reckon with 
the realities. It is the reality of our age that we live in a world 
which wants to free itself, step by step, from the oppression of 
capitalism and imperialism in order to achieve polftical freedom 
and economic selfreliance. By this effort, mankind is to make 
amends for an unjust development. A decisive turn in our history 
is the victory of the socialist revolution which, in the struggle of 
the Third World for liberation and selfreliance, offers a realis- 
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tic alternative to capitalist imperialism. The socialist camp, as 
a political and economic factor, guarantees the effectiveness of 
the national liberation struggles. 

221. Special attention should be given to the closing docu- 
ment of the European Conference on Security and Cooperation 
which declares, as a world document, the intention of the two 
decisively significant world systems to begin their march on the 
road of peaceful coexistence and cooperation for the peace of 
the world. This peaceful development is useful to the whole 
human race. It enables the socialist camp further to develop its 
society in peace and helps the peoples of the Third World to lead 
their struggle for liberation and selfreliance to victory. 


The Developing Countries 


222. One of the gravest problems of our age, as a heritage 
of the past, is the actual condition of the developing nations. 
_ The cause of their economic backwardness is undoubtedly the 
colonial system which for centuries exploited the lands of Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. The peoples of these countries were 
exploited, their economies distorted and, by furthering the deve- 
lopment of monocultures, they were reduced to the state that 
they are today unable to product the necessary livelihood for 
their own populations. By sending the products of their factories, 
the advanced capitalist countries stifle or obviate the develop- 
ment of an indigeneous industry. The low living standards go 
together with a low cultural level and the combination of the 
two produces and perpetuates poverty. 

223. Development runs into immense difficulties. The efforts 
of the developing nations for economic selfreliance find them- 
selves up against the forces of world economics. The degree of 
independence they can achieve depends on many factors: their 
stocks of raw materials, the demand for them on the world 
market, the internal relations of power, their cultural level, their 
geographic and international situation, and, last but not least, : 
on their relation to the socialist countries. There is probably not 
a single developing country in the world today which would not 
feel the oppression of the power of imperialistic capitalism. 

224. Honourable and worthy of respect is the conduct of 
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those Christians who try to give help personally or in an 
institutionalized form to the Third World. But we must clearly 
realize that the present realities of the world call for comp- 
rehensive measures of help. We must be ready for that long-range 
and tenacious effort which aims not only at liquidating bodily 
poverty but also helps the peoples to attain their human dignity. 
and an appropriate level of culture. 


7. THE HOMELAND 
Our Country—God's Gift 


225. The apostle Paul expressed in a sublime way the good 
will of the Creator when he said that God “created every race of 
men of one stock, to inhabit the whole earth’s surface. He fixed 
the epochs of their history and the limity of their territory” (Acts 
17, 26). The Charter of the Human Rights is right in including 
among the basic human rights one’s right to have his own 
country. Also with regard to our own country, the general rule 
holds true, according to which every gift of God carries with it 
our responsibility for it. Our country is a gift: we are bound to 
its soil and people not only by human attraction, sense of 
responsibility and our love but also by a sense of responsibility 
which we exercise in the sight of God. 


The Homeless 


226. One of the grave problems of the world today is that 
of the stateless persons. In a formal sense, both the refugees and 
the foreign workers might be termed stateless. The refugee is 
driven abroad by undeserved persecution and the foreign worker 
by untenable working conditions. Then there are others leaving 
their own country to pursue their individual interests or impelled 
by some motives. But we do not discuss their case here. 


The Social Background 


227. As background of the foreign workers’ situation we 
clearly see the problem of social injustice. At the first glance, 
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the problem of the refugees is more complicated. We are probably 
right when we divide them into two groups. To the first group 
belong those who, after they had fought for social justice, for 
the liberation and progress of their people, had to flee from the 
retribution of the reactionary power oppressing their country. 
In the second group we find those who originally belonged to 
the privileged stratum of a country and subsequently left the . 
country because of its revolutionary transformation, because of 
the realization of a just social order. We may speak of fear of 
persecution in both cases, but of course in two antithetical senses. 
We speak of types, and this means, of course, simplification. 
There may be persons who do not fit into either of the two 
categories. But even with this qualification we must say that 
homelessness indicates one and the same problem, i.e., the prob- 
lem of social justice. This problem is behind the case of the 
foreign workers as well as behind the case of the refugees—in 
the first case positively and in the second negatively. The 
difference between the two groups becomes sufficiently clear if 
we watch who is received and what is the political system of the 
country which gives new home to him. 

228. Even if this analysis is imperfect, it might help us to 
take a right position on the problem, if we hold that the 
Christian sides with social justice. In one case the refugee needs 
help in order that he may make the cause of social justice win 
in his country, in the other case we should at least help the 
refugee to recognize that he has lost his way. As to the case 
of the foreign workers, it is obvious that the solution of the 
problem is most likely beyond the power of the foreign workers 
themselves, yet it must certainly sought in a world order that 
gives everybody the chance to earn one’s living in his own 
country. 


8. THE VALUES OF LIFE 
Everything for Man 
229. It is a remarkable feature of the Old Testament faith 


in God’s creation that God created everything for man. This is 
expressed by the sequence of the acts of creation: God created 
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man when everything was ready that was needed for human 
life, for man’s well-being and happiness. The New Testament 
witnesses to God's “philanthropy” (Titus 3, 4) when it reveals 
that God gave his only begotten Son for man, and if God did 
not spare his own Son, but gave him up for us all, how can 
He fail to lavish upon us all he has give? God does everything 
for man and for man’s life, for man himself is value and his 
life is also value. 

230. Nonetheless man is a problem for himself, and the 
meaning of life is also a problem. According to natural science, 
a new age began in the life of our planet when man appeared on 
the scene. Yet the history of philosopy and religion tells us that 
his own being and the meaning of his life remain permanent 
problem for man. 

231. The Creator gave the earth to man so that man may 
multiply and cultivate the earth. The preservation of the order 
of society and care for the goods of the earth fill man’s life 
with content: this content is the creative and life-sustaining work 
which, by its very essence, is related to the community and is 
not an end in itself. A value of life is work. 

232. And Jesus teaches us that the true value of life is the 
dedication of life to service. 


The Treasures of Nature 


233. God has done everything for man: he entrusted the cul- 
tivation of the earth to him—and it is by this work that man 
realizes the values of his life. One criterion of man’s humaneness 
is the stewardship with the material goods of life. In the present 
world situation one of the most urgent problem is the ecological 
problem, and this indicates that the development of human 
society proceeds in a wrong direction. It is an erroneous idea 
that it is the technological develépment that is to be blamed for 
this wrong direction. One could cite countless examples to prove 
that the development of technology does not only increase the 
need for raw materials but it also leads to an economical use of 
materials. It is not technological development in itself, but an 


imperfect tecnology and a misdirected development that lead us 
into a deadlock. 
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234. The task of mankind is not ta inhibit technological de- 
velopment but to guide it into the right direction. The partial 
problems of development may reflect certain inner laws which 
operate automatically, but the general trend of development is 
determined by social factors. In this sense the present crisis of 
ecology is an expression and consequence of the social crisis. 


The Limits of Growth? 


235. It is a fashionable thing today ‘tO speak about the limits 
of growth. In a global context this would lead to the perpetuation 
of the existing unjust differences. The inhibition of technological 
development would cause in the underdeveloped and developing 
parts of the world the spreading of poverty. But this would also 
cause grave crises in the advanced countries. But it is a legitimate 
question to ask what should be the direction of the development 
of man and mankind or whether we could apply at all the name 
development to the general trend of the modern world. Would 
not we really need much less to fill human life with contents? 
This question cannot be answered from the angle of the affluent 
peoples and social strata but only in view of the millions that are 
hardly benefited by the common goods of mankind. Mankind is 
must hat change the course of the general technical, scientific 
and cultural development with special attention to the needs of 
those millions, but we must basically change the structures of 
social life in order that men, the peoples and. the social classes 


may partake of the common goods of mankind in a more just 
way. 


9. WEALTH AND POVERTY 


Against the Will of the Creator 


236. Jesus plainly told us that the love of God cannot be 
reconciled with the love of material goods, just as loyalty to 
one master does not go together with loyalty to another. He 
leaves us in no doubt with his warning that the rich cannot 
enter the kingdom of God unless they repent and radically change 
their relation to the material goods of life. By creating the world 
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and entrusting it to man’s care, God also gave man the oppor- 
tunity to make use of the goods of the world. The Creator has 
made ample provisions for us, even for the case that multiplying 
humanity would fill the earth. This Biblical truth is still valid; 
it is corroborated by science. Our planet would be able to sustain 
much more people than it does now. Hunger is not an inexorable 
necessity. The problem concerns the just distribution of our 
material goods. Today humanity has the knowledge and know- 
how to effect this distribution. If nonetheless some are denied 
a living, this is not an inexorable fate but the sin of man. Already 
primitive Christianity made the experiment to implement what 
Jesus demanded of us with regard to the material goods. One 
may have problems as to the concrete consequences that should 
be drawn today from the words of Jesus. But one thing is certain: 
the scandalous and growing gap between poverty and wealth 
is contrary to the will of the Creator and our Lord the Savior. 


Let us Clarify our Concepts 


237. For seeing clearly in the matter of poverty and wealth, we 
must first clarify our concepts and the realities behind them. 
Though widely heard yet erroneous is the talk about the rich 
world and poor world, meaning roughly the conflict between the 
rich North and poor South. The reality is that there are poor 
peoples in the First World and there are fabulously rich people 
and groups in the Third World. From another angle: there are 
countries with fabulously rich resources inhabited mostly by poor 
people, and there are countries with hardly any natural resources 
in which people live in a relative affluence. The wealth of a 
country and the wealth of the people are two different things. 
The contrast between poverty and wealth is on the whole 
increasing in the First and in the Third World, while it is 
decreasing in the Second World. | 


The Direction of Development 


238. Speaking of wealth and poverty we move in a vacuum 
unless we consider the historical development which has lead in 
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the life of mankind today to the untenable contrast between 
wealth and poverty. Even if we admit that it would be impossible 
and even wrong to realize an equal standard of living for every 
citizen of the world, it is also beyond doubt that the appalling 
contrast between wealth and poverty has been caused by the 
system of imperialistic capitalism, and that the radical help 
which, in the present situation, would go beyond occasional acts 
of alleviating misery, can only be given by socialism. Since the 
solving of the problem involved in the contrast has become a 
vital issue for mankind, we should make our orientation toward 
socialism, even if we know that the socialist camp itself, while 
liquidating the past, is grappling with problems. We must 
realistically reckon with the fact that this correction of misdirec- 
ted development through centuries requires much time and 
great efforts, especially in view of the present state of affairs 
when those exploiting the other system expend all their economic, 
political and spiritual power in order to hinder the construction 
of socialism. The believer too must reckon with these realities 
when he carries on his service in the world. If the Christian 
looks today for a radical solution of the problem posed by the 
conflict between wealth and poverty, then he cannot escape the 
question as to his cooperation with the forces of socialism. 


10. THE PEACE OF MANKIND 
An All-Comprising Task 


239. Our responsibility for peace spells out for us a com- 
prehensive task which embraces everything that serves the good 
of humankind, just as the peace of God also comprises every- 
thing: the bodily well-being and spiritual salvation of man, the 
happiness of the individual and the common welfare of the whole 
human race. 


Concrete Tasks 


240. Service for the peace of mankind does not take place 
in an abstract world, in a vacuum, but in this world of ours, and 
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this prescribes the concrete tasks of concrete peace work for us. 
There is no ecumenical organisation today that in some form has 
not formulated the tasks to be done for the cause of peace. One 
of the tasks is, first of all and above all, the creating of the 
international atmosphere of the détente, and, for this purpose, 
the organizing of the exchange of honest and trustworthy infor- 
mations, the consolidation of peace and security primarily by 
averting for good the danger of atomic war, then a further step 
is joint action for stopping the armament race, then the work for 
the step by step reduction of the armed forces and, at last, for 
bringing about the world in which there are not armaments. We 
do not forget that the peace of mankind is closely tied to the 
implementation of social justice. 


‘Everything for Peace 


241. The risen Jesus Christ greeted his disciples with “Peace 
be with you!” What is interesting and important to us in this 
greeting is that Jesus did not think up a new form of greeting 
but used the customary one of those days: “Peace be with you”. 
He used the greeting which expresses man’s longing for peace 
and will to peace. With the traditional greeting the risen Lord 
tells his disciples that he does not want anything else but the 
fulfilment of man’s longing for peace, and that it is the same 
that He expects of his followers also. This whole contribution of 
ours serves no other purpose but to serve with the love of Jesus 
Christ the complete peace of man and humankind. 
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SHORT REVIEW 


The Evangelical—Lutheran 


Church in Hungary 


The Historical Road 


It was about 1.000 A. D. when the Hungarians converted 
and became Christians, but the real Gospel itself reached our 
people only in the Reformation (as early as 1520). The medieval 
Kingdom of Hungary collapsed after the lost battle at Mohacs 
(against the Turkish hosts in 1526) and the country was divided 
into three parts. It was the proclamation of the Gospel by the 
Reformation that saved our people during the endless misery of 
the 150 years Turkish rule from despair and desolation. Then 
the destiny and the future of the Hungarian people became 
bound up with the ministry of the church. At the end of the 
16th century three fourth of the population belonged to the 
Lutheran Reformation. 

As the age of the bloody Counter-Reformation arrived, 
political oppression went hand in hand with the oppression and 
persecution of the Reformation churches. 

A break between the life of the people and the service 
of the church took place only in the 19th century. Then 
Hungarian Protestantism began to be concerned primarily with 
its self-maintenance. In a few generations the overlooked 
“fourth-estate” (the proletariate) learned to think, to decide, and 
to fight without God. The upcoming industrial workers felt unable 
to regard the churches as their partners any more. The climax 
of this historical “development” was reached during the so-called 
Horthy-era between the two world wars. Life and ministry of 
our church became influenced by the aims of the feudal-capita- 
listic system of exploitation and even the Lutheran church was 
trying to imitate the Roman Catholic church in its ruling church 
position.—God executed his sentences over this church in 1945. 

So after the second world war we arrived at a crossroad of 
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the church’life as well as of theology. We had to answer the 
questions put in the new historical situation. One could not speak 
of a Christian Hungary any more. This whole situation was a 
perfectly new one. The new social, economical and political order 
was built on the basis of Marxist ideology. After careful consi- 
deration we saw four wrong ways and a good one ahead of us: 
1. the way of opposition—to oppose to everything in the new 
economical, political and social order, 2. the way of conformation 
——to identify ourselves with the new order in Hungary totally— 
even in ideological questions, 3. the way into ghetto — to move 
out of the new Hungarianrealities, 4. the way of a dominant 
church—to grasp the ruling position back again and to try 
directing the social and political life. With a conscience bound 
to the Word of God we started in a fifth way: the way of 
diaconia. To proclaim the Gospel and the law and at the same 
time to stress the deeds of love, the fruits of faith inside the 
church and in the society as a whole—that is the way of our 


service. This way meant a victory over the temptations mentioned 
above. 


Agreement With The State 


Upon the basis mentioned above the Lutheran church drew 
a concordate with the Hungarian State in 1948. According to this 
agreement the church and the state are separated from one 
another. The same principle is reflected in the Constitution of 
the Hungarian People’s Republic (1949). In §54 it reads as 
follows: “The Hungarian People’s Republic guarantees the free- 
dom of conscience for all its citizens and the rights of the free 
practice of religion. In order to reach this aim the Hungarian 
People’s Republic separates the church from the state.” But this 
separation of the church from the state did not mean that there 
should not be any connection between state and church in the 
future at.all. At one hand the state authority is an authority for 
the church-people, too, and at the other hand the church members 
are citizens also, who work in the society in their own working 
places side by side with non-believers. We formulated this in 
our book of church constitution (1967), in a Preamble of the 
Solemn Declaration: “...our Synod solemnly declares that the 
Evangelical-Lutheran Church in Hungary on the basis of the 
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whole Bible and the Lutheran Confessional Writings, professes 
the Word of God as the only measure and source for her faith, 
teachings and service and out of this she feels obliged to proclaim 
the Gospel and to do the works of charity among the people of 
our country, for the sake of all mankind... 

... The Evangelical-Lutheran Church in Hungary makes her 
own contribution by the special Lutheran faith and insights to 
the church efforts working for the sake of all mankind and peace 
with a certain conviction that churches follow their Master by 
the way of diaconia all over the world and at the same time they 
come nearer to one another by this way, too.. .” 


Life In Congregations 


Due to the Counter-Reformation the Evangelical-Lutheran 
Church in Hungary became a minority church, a diaspora deno- 
mination. Out of the 10.5 million inhabitants of Hungary some 
430.000 Lutherans are living in our country today. We have 320 
congregations in which 340 active pastors conduct the services 
and fulfill their tasks given by God. 

Every Sunday the Gospel is proclaimed in over 800 places 
(in Church-buildings and chapels) by our pastors. Annually som 
60.000 services are conducted and about 25.000 gatherings of adult 
and children Bible study groups are held, according to the sta- 
tistics. Sometimes guest-preachers serve in the congregations and 
in the Holy-week and the week of Reformation-day series of 
sermons and lectures are delivered. Parallel with other denomi- 
nations—in the programme of the “Religious half an hour”’—we 
have a possibility to conduct a Lutheran service in the Hungarian 
Radio (Petéfi) every month. The rate of church-goers is relatively 
-high in rural sections, in industrial areas it is a bit lower. 

Generally the percentage of church-goers moves from 10"/y 
up to 40°». The secularization can naturally be felt in our cong- 
regations, too, but this means that the picture of church- 
membership became somehow clearer from many points of view. 
The church can deal with the youth in the congregations in 
various ways. We have the so-called “Biblie-circles” for children 
—this is corresponding with the Sunday schools of churches 
abroad—and have services regulary for the children under 
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confirmation class. The youth after confirmation can come to the 
so-called youth Bible study groups held every week. The religious 
intruction in schools is not obligatory (it is optional) and is 
done by the congregation-pastors in the state schools. The books 
used for this instruction are published by the press department 
of our church. A new publication for this work is “The Book 
for children in diaspora” in several editions of 10.000. In rural 
aveas 55% of the Lutheran pupils take part in this religious 
instruction, this rate is lower in towns and cities. A great ma- 
jority of the Lutheran children between 12—14 years attends the 
confirmation classes in the congregations (87° in the country, 
55°/y in towns). 

The pastors visit the congregation-members in their homes | 
and fulfill the task of counselling, too. Where there is no church- 
building or chapel, the pastor can conduct services at the homes 
of the members of the congregation. The sick are visited by the 
pastors in Hospitals as well as at home. The sick can take part 
—if they wish—in the Holy Communion in this way also. 


Church Finances 


We do not have obligatory church-tax any more (since 1948). 
The main financial source of the congregations is the voluntary 
gifts of the members. The members give their gifts regularly. 
Beside that the offertory plays an important role in the household 
of the congregations. The. salaries of pastors are covered by the 
congregations. There is a so-called Central Church Fund which 
is to meet the various financial problems especially in the small 
diaspora congregations of our church. The fundamental principle 
is that the economically stronger parishes should help the weaker 
ones. At the present the pastors are given a certain subsidy (not 
more than 25°/y of their salary) by the state (that is the so-called 
personal subsidy). This personal subsidy is granted ‘up to the 
end of 1979 according to the renewal of our Agreement. 

The church buildings, congregational halls, parsonages are 
owned -here by the particular congregations. We have altogether 
1.400 buildings at the present. The maintenance and the reno- 
vation of these buildings are not easy tasks for the congregations. 
These mean real burdens especially there — where due to the 
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demographical mutation—the congregations became smaller 
than they used to be. The readiness and willingness of the 
churchmembers to offer for such purposes are really fine, but 
the Lutheran World Federation has helped us a lot on this build 
some new church-buildings and chapels as well as several new 
parsonages, too. 


Church Organisation 


>. 


The parishes constitute the seniorates. We have 16 seniorates, 
these form the districts (dioceses). There are two dioceses, the 
Northern and the Southern ones. The bishop of the Northen 
diocese is Bishop Erné Ottlyk, the bishop of the Southern diocese 
is Bishop Zoltan KAaldy. The latter is the presiding bishop because 
according to our church-law the bishop elder in office is always 
the presiding bishop. Our supreme ecclesiastical organ is the 
General Convection, presided by the presiding bishop and the 
general inspector, a layman. The presidium at every level in our 
church-organization is composed of a pastor and a layman 
according to our church constitution. 


The Evangelical-Lutheran Theological Academy in Budapest 


Our pastors have been trained for their ministry in the 
Evangelical-Lutheran Theological Academy in Budapest. After 
the separation of the church from the state the former Theolo- 
gical Faculty of a University (Sopron) ceased to exist and a self- 
independent theological academy of the church was formed in 
Budapest. (Since that time the professors could take part in the 
church life easier in this way.) The professors of the Academy | 
are elected by the General Convention of the church. At the 
present the Faculty of the Academy consists of 6 ordinary pro- 
fessors and two lecturers. In the current academic year we have 
50 students in the Academy, there are 14 womanstudents among 
them. The course of training takes five years. After the gra- 
duation in the Academy the students will be ordained by the 
bishops and go to serve in congregations as assistant pastors. 
After having served at least one year they may apply for the 
Pastor’s examination which is taking place in the site of a com- 
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mission—consisted of five pastors—and supervised by the bi- 
shops. After that be able to be pastors in congregations. — 

As neither the Academy nor the Students’ Home had an 
adequate placing in Budapest, the construction of a new building 
was decided. The erection of this new building was completed 
1974 with considerable support of the congregations and the 
Lutheran World Federation as well as the sister-churches. 

The Library of the Theological Academy as well as the 
Central Library of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Hungary 
(consisting more than 130.000 volumes) stand at the students’ 
disposal. 

The postgraduate work of pastors is taking place in the 
pastoral working communities of each seniorate led by the 
competent senior. Special theological study groups are also 
existing led by professors and a committe was formed to prepare 
and check the work of pastors who are going to study abroad. 
Every second year conferences are held for all pastors. 

The organists and choir-masters are trained in an institution 
at Fot. Many church choirs are serving in the various congre- 
gations, among them there is a nationwide famous choir the 
so-called Lutherania in Deak-tér Church (Budapest). 


Aidwork in the congregations 


Aidwork in the congregations (Gyiilekezeti Segély) is a 
national organization of our church for renovating and erecting. 
church-buildings in poor congregations. (The former name of this 
organization used to be Gustavus Adolphus Society). It is directed 
to the task of supporting parishes. The ECLOF-Fund of the 
World Council of Churches has given a great support in this 
field, too. Through the aid to the congregations the central fund 
keeps the responsibility alive in the church members for others. 


The stronger congregations and members must support the 
weaker ones. 


Charity activities 


Our synod enacted a regulation for the charity activities of 
the church. This service is carried on to aid the workers of the 
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church and individuals and parishes in need. We have 15 charity 
institutions with nearly 600 beds, 400 for old people and 200 for 
mentally retarded children. The staff of these institutions consists — 
of lay people, who are trained in special courses as nurses by the 
state and in special courses for spiritual responsibilities by the 
church, as new establishment since 1976. These institutions belong 
to our church as whole but at the same time the competent 
seniorates and some particular congregations give their own 
contributions to them, too. The work is carried on under the 
auspices of the Comission of Diaconia. 

Our church makes provision for the recreation of pastors 
and church workers. We have four such resort homes (at Bala- 
tonszarsz6, Gyenesdias, Sopron and Bagolyirtas). In some of them 
we regularly have conferences, too. Sometimes also guests from 
abroad visit our recreation homes. 


Church press 


Our Press Department has the task of bringing the Gospel 
to the Lutherans in various ways. It provides our church with 
theological books, devotional booklets. It publishes a national 
weekly for the members of the congregations (Evangélikus Elet, 
10.000 copies) and a special monthly for the pastors (Lelkipasztor, 
800 copies). We publish the Hungarian version of the “Losungen” 
(Guide to Bible-reading, 10.000 copies) every year and also the 
Lutheran Calendar (14.000). Handbooks for Religious instruction 
and Confirmation classes, prayer books and cathechism, hymnals 
are published by our Press Department. One of our most impor- 
tant publications was the Common Service Book (Agenda), for 
the first time in our church history introduced in all congrega- 
tions of our church. A’ new translation of the Lutheran con- 
fessions brought the old texts up to modern standards. 

Commentaries on the New Testament are regularly coming 
out of the press, so recently The Letter to the Philippians by Dr. 
S. Cserhati. In the near future we plan to publish a commentary 
on the First and Second Letter to the Corinthians and the Gospel 
according to Mark. 

Among others we mention some other new publications: For 
True Humaneness by S. Csizmadia (devotions on Matth 5—7), 
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He did not come to be served but to serve by Bishop Dr. Zoltan 
Kaldy (sermons), In Defence of Man Dr. K. Hafenscher, Dr. J. 
Selmeczi, Dr. J. Vamos (explanation of some commandments), 
The Way of the Lutheran Church is Socialism by Bishop D. Dr. 
Erné Ottlyk (church history of the last 30 years). 

The matter of the Bible-publication belongs to the Reformed 
Church here. Our Press Department gets always enough copies 
of the Bible so we can sell as many copies as necessary. As it is 
known a Bible translation work has been carried out (since 1948) 
jointly with the sister protestant churches under the auspices of 
the Hungarian Bible Council. The new translation of the Bible 
was published 1975 and is available now. 


International and ecumenical relations 


The Evangelical-Lutheran Church in Hungary has had good 
relations ‘to many church world organizations as well as to many 
national churches all over the world. Our church has been a 
memberchurch of the World Council of Churches, the Lutheran 
World Federation, the Conference of European Churches, the 
Christian Peace Conference. Our contact with the Lutheran World 
Federation is especially lively. The bishops, professors and several 
pastors take active part in the work of the various church world 
organizations. 

We have an exchange program of professors of our Theolog- 
ical Academy with Bratislava (Czechoslovakia), Vienna (Austria) 
and Helsinki (Finland). In the last two decades some 50 young 
pastors of our church studied on scholarships abroad. Several 
visits, study programs abroad with various national churches 
indicate that our relations to sister church has have significantly 


been strenghtened recently and have become more and more 
intensive. 


“Now to Him who by the power at work within us is able 
to do far more abundantly than all that we ask or think, to Him 
be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus to all generations, for 
ever and ever, Amen.” 
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The Evangelical—Lutheran 
Church in Hungary 


Presiding Bishop and Bishop of the Southern Diocese: 
Dr. Zoltan Kaldy, Puskin utca 12, H-1088 Budapest 
Phone: 138 656 


Bishop of the Northern Diocese: 
D. Dr. Erné Ottlyk, Ul16i ut 24, H-1085 Budapest 
Phone: 343 737 


General Secretary: 
Pastor Dr. Agoston Karner, U1I6i ut 24, H-1085. Budapest 
Phone: 130 886 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs of our Church: 
Pastor Andras Reuss, Puskin utca 12, H-1088 Budapest 
Phone: 138 656 


Theological Academy: 
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L CEC CONSULTATION AT SIOFOK 


C At the invitation of the Ecumenical Council of Churches in Hungary, 
H the Conference of European Churches is to have its "Third Post- 
E Helsinkd/Belgrade Consultation" “from the 26th to the 29th of Sep- 
R tember at Siéfok on Lake Balaton, The consultation will deal with 

the theme "Security, Disarmament, Economics ~ Challenges of Social 
P Ethics to the Churches and Christdions after Helsinki ond Belgrade", 
R The wark of the consultation will be introduced by a panel discus- 

sion after which the participants will carry on their discussions 
E in three working groups, About 80 persons will come from abroad to 
S take part in the work of the consultation ,who will have opportun 
S ities to meet the inviting olwrches, including a reception to be 
E given by the Ecumenical Council of Churches in Hungary and visits 
D to congregations, 


Index: 26 883 
Mimeographed by the Press Service of the Reformed Church in Hungary 
H. C. P. may be freely reproduced in any form with acknowledgment 
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THE SYNODAL COUNCIL OF THE REFORMED CHURCH MEETS 
e Bishop Bartha reports progress on the work on current projects -« 


The Synodal Council of the Reformed Church in Hungary held a meeting on 
the lst of September under the joint chairmanship of Bishop Dr, Tibor 
Bartha, ordained president, and General Curator Dr, Zoltd4n Zsebtk, lay 
president of the Synod, The mecting began with a devotion conducted by 
Bishop Dr, Lajos Bakos, The Dr, Zolt4n Zseb8k delivered his opening 
address in which he gave a report on the recently held world congress of 
Christian physicians, After this he made a reference to an observance 
in the near future: the anniversary of the Agreement concluded 
tween the State and the Reformed Church, The next item of the agenda was 
the report of the Ministerial President of the Council, Bishop Dr, Tibor 
Bartha, 


The Ministerial President gave prominence in his report to the training and 
continuing education of church workers =~ diaconal workers, clders, pre- 
oentors = along the lines of initiatives takm in recent years, Tham 
Bishop Bartha told the Council that ~ in spite of the combined enrolment 
of 200 at the Budapest and Debrecen theological academics and 40 graduates 
entering the ministry each year ~ the supply of pastors had nonetheless 
proved insufficient, The provisional measures taken recently — a number 
of the theological students working in the congregations, the training 
of elders suited for parish leadership and their awciliary ministry ~ had 
not produced a satisfactory and final solution of the problem, Bishop 
Bartha also spoke of the ministry of women pastors in the congregations, 
He said that the Reformed Church wished to study their problem in depth, 
Although women are not ordained in the Reformed Church, they prove their 
worth as indispensable pillars of the congregations both as pastor’s as- 
sistants and as parish workcers, 


With regard to the training of eis the seotion of the bishop’s report, 
which dealt with the inauguration of correspondence courses at the theo- 
logical academies, had decisive significance, The bishop explaincd that 
the Reformed Church, in a way similar to what is in effect in the higher 
schools of the comtry, wished to help church members interested in thco- 
logy to pursue theological studies alongside their full-time daily occupa- 
tion, On completing the course contemplated to last three years, the 
graduates will be in the position to conduct further studies in their 
chosen fields of learning to prepare themselves for some specialised 
church work, 


Following the ministerial president’s report, Bishop Dr. KAroly Téth sub- 
mitted another report about the work of the World Alliance of Reformed 
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Churches, Bishop Téth spoke in detail about the composition of the WARC 
membership and especially about the role of the minority churches, He 
informed the Council about the recent Geneva mecting of the ‘IARC Executive 
Committce, the letter of the m: World Alliance addressed to the member 
churches and stressed the intensificd participation of the World Alliance 
in ecumenical life, He also touched upon the 30th amniversary of the 
constituent assembly of the World Council of Churches, 


The next report, one by Synodal Councillor Attila Kovdch, dealt with the 
construction of "the Albert Schweitzer Home, An additional report was sub~ 
mitted to the Council by Mr, Bertalan Kov4cs, dircctor of the construction 
firm which has the contract for the building * of the Albert Schweitzer Home, 
The Synodal Council remembered with thanksgiving the blessing of God rich- 
ly betowed upon the appeal directod to the congregations and God’s grace 
for intensifying the responsibility of church members for the little ones 
of Christ and the spirit of liberal giving. The Council thanked the 
congregations for their gifts and asked for the further prayers amd help 
of the clurch members in the last phase of the great project of our church, 
‘Since the last session of the Synod in 1977, two end a half million Fo- 
rints have been added to the total of contributions, excoeding the 14- 
million mrk, At present, the fiftcenth million is being collected, 


A report by Bishop Ktirti dealt with the introduction of correspondence 
courses at the theological academies, Following this report, the Coun-~ 
cil passed resolutions on the matters presented in the report of the min~ 
istecrial president of the Synod, 


At present, the Reformed Church has an all-thmgary council to deal with 
matters pertaining to the librarics, muscums, archives an] art monuments 
of the church, Now, acting on a proposal put forward by Piofessor Dre 
L&sz16 Makkai, chairman of the all-Hmary council of church museums, 
librorics, archives and art monuments, the Council took the decision to 
organize, "for a better handiing of these affairs, a speciol Department 
of Libraries, fiuscums, Archives and Art Monument 8 as a section of .the 
Synodal Oz “Piet, 


* 


In the second part of the mecting Bishop Dr, Karol Téth, ordained vice=- 
president of the Synod, and Seniorate Curator Dr, Endre R&oz, deputy gen~ 
exal curator of the Transdanubian Church District, acted jointly as chair 


In view of the already existing synodal committee on the renewal of thé 
_omler of worship, the mecting discussed the exposition of Dr, Zoltdn Aro 
“‘nyos ami elected Bishops Dr, Karoly Téth and Ldszlé Ktirti members of the 
committe on the book of public worship, 
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Proceeding to the next item, the Council heard the report of Pastor Béla 
Bazs6é, leader of the Diaconia Department of the Synodal Office, The Synod~ 
al Council stated that the well-functioning diaconia committees were in 
fact powerful motors of activity in the congregations which, at the same 
time, maintained vital ties between the congregations and the dinconal 

inst itutes of the church, The Synodal Council called on the congregations 


which had yet failed to cleot their diaconia conmmittces to do — forth- 
with, 


An important gathering will soon take place in Debrecen, Synodal Council- 
lor Attila Kovdch reported that the Collegium Doctorum, a working fcllow~ 
ship which united the doctors of our church, will have a mecting there 

in the second half of October, The. central "thomo of the mecting will be 
the main topic of last year’s centenary consultation of the World Ale 
liance of Reformed Churches: "The Glory of God and the Future of Man", 
The Synodal Council discussed the plans for the mecting, 


After the Synod had taken an important step in 1967 with regard to the 
matter of mixed » mainly Refarmed = Roman Catholic = marriages, the Synod» 
al Council hear an exposition on this rattor by Director Dr, Zoltén Aran 
nyos of the Institute of Confessional Studics, who reported on the 
studics summarising the findings obout this mattar over the past years. 


At last, the Synodal Council heard the report of Pastor J4nos Papp, lead- 
cer of the Financial Department of the Synodal Office, about the decision 
in terms of which the SZOT Dircctarate of Social Security will give sup- 
port to the Pensions Department of the Reformed Church, =~ The meeting 
of the Synodal Coumeil ended with a devotion which was conducted by Bi-~ 
shop Dr, K4roly Téth, 


METROFOLITAN NICODIM DIES 


Metropolitan Nicodim of Leningrad and Novgorod, honorary president of the 
Chricstics Peace Conference, who was invested with a number of high ecclesi- 
astical offices, dicd on the 5th of Septenber in Rome where he was head 
ing a delegation’ of the Russian Orthodox Church at the enthronanecnt of 
John Paul Le 
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He was a wellxlkmowm ccumenical parsonality who frequently travelled abroad 
end led the delegations of the Russian Orthodox Church to yarious mctings,. 
He attended in 1961 the Third Asserbly of the World Council of Churches 

' when the Russian Orthodox Church became a monbor church of the orld Coun 
cil, Following this, he successively received amd performed important 
mandates in the leading bodies of the ecurenical movement, as member of 
the Central Conmittcc, the Executive Committee and,since 1975, one of 

the presidents of the World Council of Churches, 


Motropolitcan Nicodim was active in the work of: the Christian Peace Confer~ 
ence since 1960, For a long time he was member of the Working Committec, 
this ———- orgen of the movement, and in 1968 he became vise~president 
of the Chrictien Peace Conference, Pron 1971 to Jume, 1978, he was the 
president of the movement wrtil he was clected, in view of his iliness, 
honorary president of the Christian Peace Conference by the Vth Alle 
Christian Peace Assenbly in Prague, = He repeatedly visited Hungary, 

fcr the last time, as the president of the Christian Peace Conference, in 
1975, The Debrecen Theological Academy of the Re.ormed Church conferred 
the honorary doctor’s degree on him in 1974, 


Condolences have been cabled on the passing of Metropolitcan Nicodim to 
the leaders of the Russian Orthodox Church and the Christian Peace Confer 
ence in the name of the Ecumenical Council of Churches in Hungary, with 
the signetures of Bishop Dr, Tibor Bartha, president, and Dr, Karoly 
Prthle, general secretary, Further telegrammes of condolence have also 
been sent by the Presidium of the Synod of the Reformed Church in Hungary. 


The fumeral rites of the deceased took place on the 10th of September in 
the Trinity Cathedral of Leningrad in the presence of the friends, follai- 
ers, comworkers of the metropolitan am the faithful of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, The liturgy was conducted by Patriarch Pimen of Moscow 
a All-Russia, Present were at the ocremony the delegates of the World 
ouncil of Ciutrches, the Roman Catholic Church, the Christian Peace Con- 
the World All4ance of Reformed Churches, the Lutheren World 
Pec eration and mahy sister churches in verious parts of the world, includ- 
ing the delegation of the Ecimenical Council of Churches in thngery. The 
Hungarian delegation was composed of D, Dr, Feriz Berki, deaadministrator 
of the Hungarian Orthodox Church, Bishops L&szlé Kirti ar the Reformed 
Church D,Dr, Ottlyk of the Evanzclical Lutheran Church, and Pres- 
ident Janos Laczkovszki of the Baptist Church, The mourncrs « several 


thousand in number = were deeply moved by the feelings of sympathy and 
revercncec, 
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The carthly remains of Metropolitan Nicodim were reposed in the ancient 
Alexander Nevsky Cemetery of Leningrad, At the funeral worship Cax 
dinal Willebrands, the delegate of the Vatican, informed the mourners 
about the circumstances of the sudden passing of the metropolitan who 


had diced on the 5th of Septerber during a cohversation with Pope John 
Paul be. 


Following the funeral liturgy, a solemn memorial mecting took place at 
the Leningrad Theological Academy where the delegates of the internations 
al Christian organisations ond of the sister churches in verious parts 

of the world paid their last tributes of the deceased, The speaker of 
the Christian Peace Conference was Bishop = Karoly Téth, president of 
the Christian Peace Conference, 


" All lmow the work of ow deceased honorary presidmt,. ‘e his 
valiant contribution to the work of the Christian Peace Conference and 
also what he did for the Christian Peace Conference, for the development 
of the peace movemmt and for the peace of God in this world, Bue I 
should like to:single out a specific trait of his service the realisa- 
tion of what the Cospel specifically enjoins in the teaching of the 
apostle Paul: "follow after righteousness and... love’, How fervent was 
the love of righteousness in the heart of Metropolitan Nicodin ! This 
wes one of the prominent features of his life-wark ani this explains the 
rich fruition of his peace efforts, We all received something from the 
cifts of grace committed to him by God" + said Bishop Téth in his fare» 
well oration, 


PRESIDENT PREUS OF THE AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH VISITS HUNGARY 


At the invitation of the presidium of the Evangelical Iutheran Church in 
Hungary, President David Wj, Prous of the American lutheran Church, with 
lirs. Preus, visited Humgary from the 4th to the 7th of September, Their 
visit had originally been scheduled to begin two days carlicr am thus 
they would have stayed two days longer in Ihmgary, but the enthronenat 

of Pone John Paul I ~ on the 3rd of September ~ had intervened which Pres- 
ident Preus, heating a delegation as one of the vico-presicamts of the 
Lutheran World Federation, attended, | 


Yet, in spite of the shortened span of the visit, all the scheduled items 
of President Preus’ stay in Humgary wore realized, with the only exception 
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of a preaching ministration in Budapest, President Preus gave a lecture 

in the Hungarian capital to the pastars of three seniorates about a theme 
of his own choice: "Preaching as the Praise of God", The replies he gave 
to the subsequent questions from the floor amounted to a secom substantial 
lecture. President Preus was received by Presiding Bishop D, Zolt4én Kéldy 
in his office where Bishop KAldy ani his cosworkers informed the American 
guest about the life and work of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Hun- 
garye Also present were at the reception the professars of the Theological 
Academy. The American church leader inspected the Lutheran Press Depart- 
ment am the diaconal institutes in the Buda part of the capital, He also 
visited the Lutheran Theological Academy in Budapest. He paid a call to 
the State Office for Church Affairs where he was received by State Secre- 
tary Imre Miklés, president of the State Office for Church Affairs, Pres- 
ident and lirs, Preus also had oppartunities to sce the sights of the Hun-~ 
garian capital ant enjoy the scenic beauty of Lake Balaton, On the first 
night of their visit they were entertained by Bishop and lirs, KAldy in their 
home, aml, before their return, a farewell lunch was given in their honour 
by the leaders of the Hungarian Lutheran Church, 


OFFICIALS OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH VISIT ‘THE REFORMED CHURCH 
IN HUNGARY 


The head of the Geneva office of the United Presbyterian Church and the 
Church of Christ in the United States of America, Pastor Michael P, Testa, 
paid a farewell visit before his retirement at the em of the year to the 
Reformed Church in Hungary from the 6th to the 9th of September, He was 
accompanied by Dr, Robert Lodwick, who is to succeed him,and Dr, Frederick 
Wilson, European director of the Programme Agen¢cy, with lirs, Wilson, 


In the course of their stay in Hungary, the guests were received in Dére= 
cen by Bishop Dr, Tibor Bartha, and, in Veszprém by Bishop Dr, Lajos Bakos, 
While in Debrecen, they inspected the Reformed College amd, in Budapest, 
they had a talc with Dr, K4roly Préhle, general sccretary of the Ecunen-= 
ical Council of Churches in Humgary, 


HUNGARIAN CHURCHMEN ABROAD 


The preparatory committee of the WCC world conference on "Church ond Soci- 
ety" scheduled for 1979 met from the llth to the 16th of September in 


Geneva, The mecting was attended by Bishop Dr, K4roly Téth, member of the 
preparatory committee, 


** ¢ 
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At the invitation of the Russian Orthodox Church, the Executive Committee 
of the Eoumenical Yorkshop for Informtion in Europe, this organisation 
of ecitors and other workers of church papers in Europe, had a session 
enlargec by the presence of the members of the nomination committee from 
the 28th of August to the 2nd of September, 1978, in Moscow and Zagorsk,. 
The members of the committee attended the opening ccremonies of the Zagorsk 
Theological Acacemy where they met and had talks with the professars and 
educationalists of the Theological Academy, Archbishop Pitirim of Volo- 
kolansk, leacing officiol of the press matters of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, gave a reception in honour of the guests, The Hungarian partici- 
pont of the mecting was Dr, Zolt4n Aranyos, sccretary of the Ecumenical 
Council of Churches in Humgary, 


The meeting of the Societas Ethica from the 4th to the 8th of September © 
at Gosslar, in the German Federal Republic, was attended by Professor Dr. 
Elemér Kocsis, principal of the Refarmed College af Debrecen, 


The preparatory conference for the "Bible Week" of 1980 in the Cermm 
Democratic Republic has been attended from Hungary by Pastor Csaba Szabé, 


The Fourth Theological Seminar for the Study of South-Eastern Europe under 
the auspices of the Theological Faculty of Hcidclberg University took place 
from the 3lst of August to the 4th of Septomber at Sibenik in Yugoslavia, 
The Humgarian participants of the seminar were Professor Dr, MihAly Bucsay, 
Commissioned Professor Dr, J4nos Csoh4ny and Pastar MihAly MArkus, 


UNITARIJN BISHOP DR, JOZSEF FERENCZ TURNS 70 


The representatives of the Hungarian Unitarian Church met at a solemm ses- 
sion to congratulate Bishop Dr, Jézsef Ferencz on his 70th birthday, The 
bishop was also received by State Secretary Imre Miklés, president of the 
State Office far Church Affairs, who extended his good wishes to the 
Unitarian leader, Bishop Ferenez, who is now serving his second tern 

as bishop, cnjoys the respect of the member churches of the Ecummical 
Council of Churches in Hungary, He takes part in the actions of the om 
gonisation as an observer of his church and supports the joint endcavouw's 
of the Hungarian churches, Bishop Ferencez is member of the Executive Com. 
mittee of the IARP, the world alliance of the Unitarians, aml has an 


* 
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honorary doctar’s deprec from the the ological department of Ghdoago 
University. 


NEWS IN BRIEF YBOUT THE REFORMED CHURCH 


The presidium of the Transtibiscan Church District arranged a conference 
for clders from the 25th to the 27th of August in the Reformed College of 
Debrecen, The conference, similer in nature to the ones held in recmt 
years, came at the end of a five-day continuing education course for eld- 
ers in the Berelfthudld health resort of Reformed pastors, Also because of 
the large number of participants, the 417 elders from 117 congregations 
were accommodated in the Reformed College of Debrecen, The deyotions, 
lectures and Ciscussions of the conference had the purpose to int ensify 
am deepen the ministry of clders in the congregations, 


Another conference for elders took place on the 10th of September in Mis~ 
kole, the centre of the Cistibiscan Church District, The cmference themes 
responded to the challenge of urbanisation and dealt with the service of 
elders in an industrialised, urban environnat. 


Two foumday youth conferences tock place in Jime and August at KUlked in 
the Baranya Seniorate of the Danubian Church District, About 150 young 
people attended the two conferences, 


NEWS IN BRIEF ABOUT THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 


After a new manse had been camstructed and the 200~year~old church builde 
ing of the congregation repared at Tét, a thanksgiving service was held 
which the ministry of preaching was conlucted by Bishop D.Dr. Exrnd 

ttlyk, All-timgary General Secretary Dr, Kéroly Karner appraised the 
of the observance, 


A thanksgiving and memorial service was recently held at SAémsonhAza to com 
memorate the arrival, 300 years ago, of the ancestors of the present parish 
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ioners from Northern Hungary to build thoir homes and start their church 
life in an area which had been depopulated ond devastated by the Turks, 


At a festive service of worship at RAkoscsaba Bishop D, Zoltdén KAldy per 
formed the dedication service of the new organ of the congregtion, Fol- 
lowing the worship period, Pastor Gdbor Trajtler, directer of church music, 
who had planned the now organ, introduced it to the congregation, Then 


PastomOrganist Aladdér Géncs of Nyiregyh4za played a number of compositions 
on the new instrument, 


A talk in the oourse of an agape at Szombathely gave a dceper understand- 
ing of the music of J.S, Bach, At ancther church tea an exposition dealt 
with the theme: "The Show Window Church~ The Serving Church". There was 

also a lecture on the appreciation of the traditional follways, All the 

three talks were given by guest pastors. 


A woman pastor was recently installed at Marcalgergelyi to oarry on the 
parish work, The installation service was conducted by Bishop D.Dr, Ernd 
Ottlyk, who, on the same day, also performed the dedication ceremony of 
the new manse, 


At the end of the summer season the OroszlAny congregation arranged a 
church cancert in the church building. In addition to organ compositions, 
the choir end orchestra of the local congregation also gave their contri- 
bution to the concert, 
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